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AN OLD DUTCH SETTLEMENT. 





WANDERING over the Catskills one summer’s day we 
came upon the queer little village of Schoharie, snugly 
ensconced among the hills. Nowadays, when a body 
of immigrants strike out to found a new colony, they 
carefully examine the features of the surrounding coun- 
try with a view to the selection of some spot not only 
suited to their immediate wants, but which from the 
character of the surface, soil and climate, may become 
a centre for future emigration,.and also afford accom- 
modation for the natural increase of their numbers. 
Not so thought the early colonists. To entrench them- 
selves in some secluded spot, not readily accessible to 
outsiders, or otherwise to settle in some place from 
which they could easily escape on the approach of in- 
truders, was their first regard; hence the mountains 
and the sea-coast were usually chosen, and immigrants 
seldom settled upon the open plains. If they concerned 
themselves at all about posterity it was probably to re- 
flect that they could best discharge their duties in that 
regard by taking care of themselves. 

Travelers through the Green Mountains and alnng 


SCHOHARIE VILLAGE. 


the Catskills may happen upon some odd little town, 
isolated by reason of its physical conformation, and pre- 
senting a singular type of domestic and social life.. Upon 
inquiry the curious traveler will learn that he has found 
one of the settlements of the early colonists, It is sure 
to be a narrow, fertile tract shut in by the mountains. 
Manufactures will never flourish there, for communica- 
tion with the outside world—the world of railroads and 
steamboats and canals—can only be had by climbing 
over those rugged mountains; and not the most reck- 
less legislature that will ever legislate will subsidize a 
tunnel through ten miles of rock for the sake of getting 
into a valley that is only a mile wide and five miles long. 

Conformably with the general teaching and belief, 
this secluded nook, guarded by the impregnable hills, 
and secure against the contamination of city vices, 
should present a picture of stalwart virtue, blooming 
health and tranquil innocence. Here we should find 
the moral as well as physical stature of that race of 
heroes who peopled the ‘‘ good old times,” but we feel 
our respect for our ancestors dwindling away as we pur- 
sue such reflections; for before us is a people weak- 
kneed, loose-jointed, hollow-chested, and with moral 
constitutions equally infirm. Tipplers, almost to a man ; 
and as for the women, the female physique and the par- 
ish records are alike abnormal and irregular. Insanity, 
epilepsy and cretinism are frequent disorders. Out of 
a hundred people whom you would meet on Broadway 
the average individual would present a more robust ap- 
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pearance than would the average of the same number 
taken at random from one of these insular settlements. 

But this condition of things is by no means charge- 
able to defects in the original stock. The evils of isola- 
tion are far more ruinous and certain to produce decay 
in a community than are the extravagances and excesses 
of an urban population. 

In the spring of 1711 a colony of six hundred German 
Palatinates, under the patronage of Queen Anne, went 
up the Hudson to Albany, and there encamped, sending 
out scouts into the neighboring country in search of a 
spot suitable for making a permanent settlement. On 
comparing reports it was voted that the valley of the 
Schoharie, about thirty miles to the northwest, should 
be the site of their new home. Very beautiful must have 
been the spectacle presented to the longing eyes of the 
weary pilgrims on that April day when they entered 


standing, though but few lives were lost, for the citi- 
zens, being warned of the approach of the British, were 
gathered into their forts, which they gallantly defended. 
You will hardly find a man in Schoharie who will not 
tell you of the brave deeds of his ancestors upon that 
day. One of the forts is still standing, in a good state 
of preservation, and there is an annual appropriation 
by the state for its repair. It was built for a Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and on the stones which appear in the 
foundation we read the names of the founders—and we 
read them again on the slabs in the adjacent cemetery. 
The names of their grandchildren we read, with scarce 
a break, upon the sign-boards along the main streets, 
Droll, unpronounceable, many-syllabled names they 
were, too, but succeeding generations have cut them 
down and trimmed them up, seriously curtailing, there- 
by, their ancient Dutch dimensions. 
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that picturesque valley—a fertile tract sharply inclosed 
by spurs of the Catskills, and lying some twenty-three 
hundred feet above tide. 

They first called their settlement Bruna Dorf, signi- 
fying the town of springs ; afterward adopting the In- 
dian name, Schoharie, meaning driftwood. At the 
junction of Fox Creek with the Schoharie, near the site 
of the village, a quantity of driftwood had collected, 
forming a natural bridge—hence the name. 

In a neighboring valley was a tribe of Indians com- 
posed of refugees from other tribes and under the chief- 
tainship of Karighondontee, a French Indian, who had 
been taken prisoner by the Mohawks. The daughter of 
the Mohawk chief having fallen in love with the pri- 
soner, he was spared on condition that he should es- 
pouse the maiden ; and his father-in-law, moreover, gave 
him as much land along the Schoharie as would be re- 
quired for planting such quantity of corn as his dusky 
bride could carry away in her petticoat. So runs the 
tradition. 

It was a little more than a hundred years ago—the 
crops being snugly ‘harvested—that Colonel Johnson, 
with an army of five hundred troops, swept down upon 
the beautiful valley of. the Schoharie, leaving ruin and 
desolation in his wake. Scarcely a house was left 


Since the opening of the Albany and Susquehanna 
road, a few years ago, the town has lost something of 
its habits of isolation. A convenient cleft in the moun- 
tain admits the passage of the local road to a point 
about a mile from the village, and a handsome new 
court-house proclaims that Schoharie has become the 
county-seat. Through that mountain-cleft the breath 
of a newer civilization has crept in, and the external evi- 
dences of the old life are fast passing away; but enough 
remains to impress the stranger very forcibly. The town- 
ship includes several outlying hamlets, but that portion 
which is known as Schoharie, and which was settled 
over two hundred and fifty years ago by six hundred 
people, now numbers only a population of about twelve 
hundred, and of that number three hundred are the 
blacks and their descendants emancipated by the law 
of 1824. The phlegmatic Dutchman, less alert than 
the prudent Yankee, did not sell his slaves on the eve 
of their emancipation. 

Old Jacko, who still hobbles about the premises on 
which he was born, loves, to tell about the ‘‘ dark day,” 
when the cows ran lowing through the fields, and the 
cocks crowed, and the people said their prayers with 
more than Sunday unction. Old Jacko enjoys the 
distinction of being ‘‘the oldest inhabitant.’? He is 
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probably about a hundred and eight years old. He 
never learned to read nor write; but he is the repository 
of all the local traditions, which he rehearses with 
solemn satisfaction, as one who feels the importance of 
his office. 

The negroes rank second best in the social scale, 
while a third class of poor whites, known by the descrip- 
tive term of Sloughters, are huddled together in miserable 
shanties on the outskirts of the village. Strike out in 
any direction from Main Street, and at the end of the 
second mile you will be sure to come upon the habita- 
tions of the Sloughters. They toil not, neither do they 
spin, and life presents no harder problem to the Slough- 
ter than is involved in the scrutiny of his neighbor’s 
crops, and the calculation of per centum which is likely 
to accrue to him in the distribution of the township 
alms. 

If the student of social science should come hither he 
will not go away empty. As a brief summary of facts 
gathered from the town records, we have here a hardy, 
long-lived, industrious people, of sober and religious 
habit, living in a beautiful and fertile district, but under 
conditions which for generations isolate them almost 
wholly from the rest of the world. Gradually we find 
the land passing into the hands of the thrifty few ; 
and not long after mention is made of the almshouse ; 
and presently the criminal records grow more bulky. 
Thus, by easy stages, we reach the 
logical outcome of these conditions— 
Sloughters. Marriages of consanguin- 
ity have been inevitable, and grow © 
more frequent as the land-owners be- 
come fewer in number; and the ranks 
of the Sloughters are constantly re- 
cruited by defections from the supe- 
rior classes, 

We also remark the general decrease 
in longevity, the increase of infant 
mortality, marasmus, paralysis, epi- 
lepsy, insanity, and, lastly, cretin- 
ism—the lowest form of human life. 

Here, too, is a striking verification 
of the theory that nature does, in ex- ‘ 
tremity, exercise a law of limitation 
tendjng to the extinction of deterio- 
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rated races. Under normal conditions the number of 
males born in a community is considerably greater 
than the number. of females, but should the stock 
become enfeebled or diseased, not only does the num- 
ber of normal births decrease, but the births of males 
become relatively fewer. Since the opening of the 
present century there has been a steady decrease in the 
ratio of male births. 

Leaving the apostle of social science to the pursuit of 
such moral and philosophical reflections as are here 
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THE GRIST MILL. 


thrown out, we turn again to the hills. Geologists from 
all civilized countries have wandered over their rugged 
sides, making collections from their rich stores of fos- 


sils. Here Sir Charles Lyell came before the compila- 
tion of his charming work on geology.. The deposits at 
Schoharie belong to the Hamilton group. Sections from 


x 


ancient beaches, now converted into the 

valuable bluish slab used for sidewalks, 
are found in the quarries. Here are Silurian 
shells, and the likeness of ripples marked by 
the retreating waters, and probably covered 
by a fresh layer of sand from the adjacent 
rocks before the waves came back again to 
from new ripples along the tide-washed shore. 
It is doubtful if there is another spot in this 
country containing so much that is of interest to the 
geologist within the given area. 

The movement of glaciers is beautifully marked 
throughout the valley, pursuing a southeasterly course 
to the Hudson with the Chemung Mountains for a back- 
ground. The limestone regions abound in caves, from 
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A BIRTHDAY. 





REQUIESCANT. 


which fortunate collectors have gathered stalactites of 
pure white, translucent and solid, sulphate of barytes, 
calcite, satin-spar, tufa, bog ore, black oxide of iron 
and aragonite. Among the fossils crinoids and spirifers 


are found in great abundance and perfection. Occasion- 
ally a patient search may be rewarded by the discovery 


of trilobites. Branches of coral and sea-weed may be 
picked out by careful hands from the shaly stone which 
is scattered over the mountains. 

Hither the city-worn artist comes to sketch this splen- 
did scenery and gather fresh inspiration as he inhales 


the keen, bright air which seems to come from illimit- 
able distances as it sweeps over the mountain tops. 
And here the late tourist loves to linger while the mel- 
low autumn haze hangs over the hills, softening their 
rugged outlines until they seem to meet and mingle 
with the shifting clouds. The sumac and the maple 
flaunt in crimson and gold, and overhead is the stir and 
flutter of the South-returning birds, whose punctual 
migrations constitute the chiefest share of travel be- 
tween this pretty niche and the great world beyond. 
ELEANOR M. LAWNEY. 
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A BIRTHDAY. 


How strange the magic of this golden day ! 
From dawn to eve the calm autumnal air 
Has brooded, like the shadow of a prayer, 

Above the hushed waves of the tranqui! bay : 
Through the clear dusk now shines with steadfast ray 
One peaceful star, in lonely beauty, where i 
Slow, step by step, down Twilight’s sombre stair 

The sun has passed upon his westward way. 


Even so, dear heart, your face has shone for me 
Since, on this day, in God’s good time, you came 
My guide, my guerdon and my goal to be ; 
And even so your love’s pure, ardent flame 
Shall light the way ’mid all my dreary gloom. 
Like that lone lamp that burned in Tullia’s tomb. 


BarTON GREY. 











MRS. BISHOP AND HER BAG. 


BY JENNIE S. JUDSON. 


A FAMILY long subjected to malarial influences 
sought, years agone, health and strength from a so- 
journ in the barren regions of the pines. Many 
impressions there formed on the mind of one of its 
child-members still remain; but clearest cut of these 
intaglios of memory is that of Mrs. Bishop and her bag, 
and it shall form the subject of this sketch. 

A weird procession of three wound up the pine- 
crowned hill to the village church one evening, each 
member bearing a flickering pine-torch in her hand. 
Arrayed in scarlet calico, with coarse locks straggling 
on the breeze, what wonder that to a youthful imagina- 
tion Mrs. Bishop and her two daughters, Miranda and 
Rejoice, seemed, beneath the fantastic glare of the 
torches, to be Macbeth’s witches in the very flesh ? 

A closer survey, however, under the cross-barred 
wooden candle-holder, which formed the literal ‘‘ drip- 
pings of this sanctuary,’’ revealed a grim, gaunt woman 
and two strong, sun-burnt girls. 

Brass-bowed spectacles covered the woman’s bright 
eyes, and a large blue bag, whose use did not appear, 
was suspended from her arm. 

“Seem like she caynt step ’thout that bag,’’? some 
one whispered near ; and from that moment the article, 
which, in accordance with this statement was so neces- 
sary to Mrs. Bishop’s well-being, became invested for 
me with a peculiar interest. 

‘* Does your maw want to buy any quilts, sis, as you 
knows on ?’’ was the question with which I was ac- 
costed, as a few days later the mysterious bag and its 
owner appeared at our front gate. 

“T ll light and come in,’’ was added ere I had time 
to reply. 

‘* Here, Dood,’’ to a boy who rode behind, “‘ hitch the 
critter an’ foller me.”? 

The specimens of handiwork shortly displayed for 
our gratification were gorgeous creations of scarlet, 
green and yellow calico, and bore such striking names as 
“Star of the Evening,’’ ‘‘ Wicked Ways of the World,”’ 
‘** Pride of the Prairie,” and ‘‘ Solomon’s Temple.”’ 

When my mother had conveyed to Mrs. Bishop as 
gently as possible the fact that we had no need for the 
articles offered, she replied, ‘‘ Now, ma’am, don’t you 
go to thinkin’ I feels put out about it. Laws, no! it’s 
enough for me to have ’sociated fur awhile with the 
quality ef I hain’t made no sale.”’ 

‘*What is your little boy’s name ?’’ asked my mother, 
with a compassionate glance at the little woe-begone- 
looking creature. 

‘* Doodney is the name he was baptiz hy, but we calls 
him Dood for short.”’ 

‘Ts it a French name ?”’ she further inquired, doubt- 
less thinking of the beautiful name Dieu-donné, or God- 
given. 

‘* Laws no, ma’am! me an’ his paw is strong Primity 
Baptises, and wouldn’t never give no chile of our’n a 
heathen name. Brother Stuart, an old preacher, named 
the chile, and I reckin’ it’s a mighty good, religious 
name, ’cause Brother Stuart is a pow’ful good man. 
He ain’t in this deestrick no mo’ now, but he ’ll be here 
come next foot-washin’-time, an’ it ’ll jes’ do you good 
to hear him e’zort and laugh them holy laughs of his’n.”’ 


After a short conversation in regard to a cow which 
my mother thought of purchasing, and which her 
visitor averred ‘‘gin a bushel of milk,”’ Mrs. Bishop 
rose to go. 

‘*Let me put these apples in your bag,” said my 
mother ; ‘‘ the little boy may like them.”’ 

‘*Much obleeged, ma’am, but I won’t sile the bag. 
Here, Dood, put them apples in your pocket, and don’t 
you begin a-eatin’ of ’°em now,”’as she noted the bright- 
ening of the little fellow’s eyes. 

So the bag went empty as it came, and its use was 
not yet discovered. 

I will state here, digressively, that ‘‘ come next foot- 
washin’ time,’”? which we found to be a ceremony of 
great solemnity, we heard ‘‘ Brother Stuart ’’ first ‘en- 
deavor to jine the two eends of his mind together ’’ by 
singing entirely alone a ‘‘ hyme”’ six verses in length, 
and then hold forth for two long hours from the text, 
** A great king r’ared his bul’arks agin a city, an’ the 
city tuck an’ fell,’ during which ie indulged frequently 
in that peculiar form of nervous excitement called ‘the 
holy laugh.”’ 

After the sale of some butter and eggs brought a few 
days later, but not in the bag, which flapped idly from 
her arm, Mrs. Bishop remarked to my mother, ‘‘ If that 
there chile was mine,’’ alluding to my humble self, 
‘*T d set her on my mantel-board an’ never take eyes 
offen her. She looks to me jes’ like a alablaster image.”’ 

‘* Like as not, honey,”’ turning with a sudden incon- 
sequence to me, ‘‘ you never seed a country dance, did 
you? There’s a-goin’ to be one out to Meachem’s to- 
morrer night, an’ I hope your maw’ll let you go. Me 
an’ Mirandy ’ll be there, and will see that you are well 
took care of.”’ 

After much coaxing, permission was granted me to 
attend the desired dance, and in charge of a trusty ser- 
vant I went out on the next night to ‘‘ Meachem’s.”’ 

A log cabin, containing but one room, from which all 
furniture had been removed, served as the dancing 
apartment. This was illuminated by dismal lanterns 
hung from the walls, and a blazing pile of pine knots in 
the mud chimney. : 

A negro fiddler furnished the music, and as he fell 
asleep at intervals during the playing, many of his airs 
might have been styled ‘‘ dreamy.”’ 

‘*Mirandy,’’ her mother and the bag were present. 
Miranda wore a dress of pink paper cambric, cut in 
notches at all the edges, and festooned with ribbons of 
every conceivable hue, and I soon discovered she was 
quite a belle. Dancing was vigorously carried forward 
by all the young people, but her nimble gymnastics 
were something wonderful to behold. Once she passed 
us at a flying leap which set every ribbon dancing, and 
Mrs. Bishop remarked, with maternal pride, ‘‘ Well, 
that chile ’s got grace in her heels ef she hain’t in her 
heart.” ’ 

While the gayety was at its very height there came a 
strong swaying in the boards beneath our feet, and be- 
fore its cause could be conjectured the whole company 
was thrown into a large'Heap in the middle of the reom 
—the floor had given way ! } 

With much laughter and breathlessness, all were res- 
cued unhurt, and the dancing was resumed in the yard, 
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Ww whither the fiddler and aii Meni lanterns were at once 
transferred. Seeing the host and a few of the male 
guests under the house endeavoring to re-establish its 
frail foundations, Mrs. Bishop playfully remarked: 

‘Come now, Meachem, taint nownys likely you can 
rar them bul’arks agin to-night; so s’pose you come 
out and try your hand at vittlin’ the company.”’ 

Mr. Meachem good-naturedly acquiesced in this view 
of the matter, and shortly after appeared with the re- 
freshments, which, to my unbounded astonishment, 
consisted wholly of pie—thirteen different varieties ! 

‘¢ Ah, now I see why Mrs. Bishop carries the bag,”’ 
thought I, as, the party over and the guests depart- 
ing, I saw her deftly open its capacious mouth prepara- 
tory to introducing an immense pie. But no, 1 was 
mistaken, for, after. a moment’s deliberation, she laid 
the bag aside and wrapped the pie in a large pink calico 
handkerchief instead ; so the mystery still remained un- 
solved. 

Mrs. Bishop’s next errand at our house was to inquire 
if we ‘‘ took ary a fashion paper ”’ that she ‘‘ could borrer 
the loan of ? I want to make a pa’sol like your maw’s,”’ 
she added, by way of explanation, ‘‘an’ I “lowed I 
could find somethin’ in that to go by.”’ 

My mother, though deeming the proposed undertaking 
one of a difficult nature, offered no discouragement, but 
produced not only the “ fashion papers,’’ but allowed 
Mrs. Bishop to make a thorough examination of her 
parasol, 

The ubiquitous bag hung as usual at her side, but she 
did not deposit the papers in it when she rose to go. 
She placed them under her arm instead, and the bag 
again went empty. 

A week later, as I sat drowsily conning my lessons in 
the village school, which began at seven in the morning 
and lasted till half past five at night, I saw Mrs. Bishop, 
her daughter Rejoice, and the bag advancing. In her 
hand Mrs, Bishop bore an object, which was both ‘‘ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,” and it required several 
moments’ close inspection to convince me of the fact 
that it was a ‘‘pa’sol’? made in imitation of my 
mother’s. This remarkable structure, instead of as- 
suming the modest, drooping tendency peculiar to that 
class of objects, was of so aspiring a nature as to turn 
completely wrong side out and point its ribs up at the 
sky. All effort to lower the willful article at the door 
proved fruitless, so Mrs. Bishop sailed into the school- 
room with it held complacently aloft, thus upsetting 
the gravity of several of the small band assembled 
there. 

‘“‘T *ve brung Jicey to school,’’ she announced with a 
flourish of her parasol toward her daughter. ‘‘ Not that 
I want to get shet of the chile. Laws, no! for she’s a 
mighty help to me about weavin’, milkin’ and so on; 
but it’s time she took to book-larnin’. When I was 
twelve year old,’’ with an air of virtue, ‘‘ I knowed a 
right smart outen books. “T'was then I larned that 
a lizzard was a symptoms (species) of a snake, an’ 
many other cur’os things I disremember now. Now, 
Jicey here, she ’s eleven past, an’ peert enough to learn 
e’enamost anything, ef she’ll only try ; so this mornin’ I 
tole old Bishop—that ’s her paw—that she should be 
brung to school ; an’ here she is.” 

The subject of these remarks hung a blushing head as 
her mother thrust her forward, and began a wild endea- 
vor to dig a hole in the floor with her toes. She was 
clad, as “to bonnet, apron, dress and pantalettes, in 
striped homespun, and was as sturdy a young creature 
as one would wish to see. 


Poor child, her trials began from that hour. Her 





mother’s parting injunction to the teacher was that “‘ ef 
she didn’t take to larnin’ naterally, it was to be druv 
into her with a stick.”’ Weeks and weeks had sped, how- 
ever, before she had even reached that part of the ‘‘ First 
Reader”? wherein is affirmed the fact, ‘‘ These boys 
have no hats.’? This sentence she learned by heart, 
and when called on to read rendered it thus: ‘* These 
here boys hain’t got nary a hat.” 

* Jicey,”? I impulsively asked one day, after Mrs. 
Bishop had made a visit at the school, bearing the empty 
bag upon her arm, ‘‘why does your mother always 
carry that bag ?”’ 

‘*Dunno,”’ was the satisfactory reply; ‘‘ reckin it’s 
*ease she wants ter.’’ 

Was my itd never to be ener ? 


“y kim to town to-day for two reasons,’’ explained 
Mrs. Bishop while calling at our house one morning. 
‘* One was to fetch Rempster’s little gal in to see the 
keers, an’ the other was to borrow a bit of mournin’ 
from your maw.” 

‘‘Have you lost any of your family, Mrs. Bishop ?”’ 
asked my mother in alarm, rememberirg little Dood- 
ney’s pale face in Sunday-school the Sabbath before. 

‘“*Oh, no’m. The mournin’ is to be wore as a token 
of respex to a ole friend of mine, whose funeral ser- 
mont is to be preached to-morrer. Poor Piety Ann,” 
she continued, ‘‘little did she think when she died as 
her remains wouldn’t be done justice to for fifteen long 
ye’ Yr. ” 

‘* Fifteen years !’? exclaimed my mother, in shocked 
surprise. 

“Yes’m. Fifteen ye’r! 1’ll just tell you how it was: 
Brother Brown, her husband that was—and a tol’able 
good man, too, as men go—lost her some fifteen ye’r ago. 
He took on a right smart at the time, and ’peared quite 
*flicted at his gereavement ; but, if youll believe me, 
ma’am, he didn’t even so much as put a piece of black 
on his hat afterwards to implicate his feelin’s; an’ he 
never had no funeral sermont preached; an’ what 
should he do in less ’n six weeks but up an’ marry agin! 
Oh, men is so owdacious ! 

‘*Now I’d knowed Piety Ann ever sence she was a 
suckliti’ babe, an’ there never was a better ’ooman born. 
So when Brown’s second wife turned out a reg’lar ter- 
nygrunt, I wa’n’t in no wise upset, for he needed a come- 
uppance, an’ he got it in her. 

‘* Well, Number Two she finally took an’ died, an’ 
Brown was quite chipper-like for a while; but lately 
somethin’ has been a-workin’ on his mine, and last week 
he “lowed to me openly that he ’d wronged Piety Ann, 
an’ was a-goin’ to do jestice now, an’ have her funeral 
sermont preached at last.”’ 

A “bit of mourning ”’ in the shape of a black tissue 
veil was brought forth by my mother. Mrs. Bishop ex- 
pressed herself as. highly pleased with its suitability to 
the occasion and took her departure. 

imagine our surprise when we saw her at church 
next day arrayed in a startling dress of red calico, the 
blue bag hung as usual on her arm, and the borrowed 
veil trailing back in sable darkness from a bonnet pro- 
fusely trimmed in green ! 

As one of the chief mourners she occupied the pew 
with ‘‘ Brother Brown,’’ who in tardy: reparation for 
past indifference had tied an immense piece of black 
calico about his hat. As if further to attest his grief, 


he wore this funereal-looking object during the whole 
sermon. 

Brother Stuart conducted the services. He quoted 
the line ‘‘ Hark from the tombs a doleful sound,”? which 
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he said ‘‘ was the voice of Piety Ann a-asking for her 
dews.’’ He once referred to the departed lady as “‘a 
extra fine cabbage-biler,”” and again as ‘‘a bewingled 
angel.’? After each assertion as to her excellent quali- 
ties he asked in mournful accents, ‘‘ Ain’t that so, 
Brother Brown ?”? To which ‘‘ Brother Brown ”’ would 
always reply with a lugubrious ‘‘ yes,”’ and a nod of 
his grief-laden head. 

With a prayer, in which Brother Stuart earnestly de- 
sired that ‘‘each member’s heart might be putrefied,”’ 
the services were closed. 

I dreamed that night that Mrs. Bishop passed our 
front door bearing ‘‘ Brother Brown” in an immense 
blue bag toward the cemetery, and that she was repeat- 
ing again and again the sentence, ‘‘ Oh, men is so owda- 
cious |’? Was that bag to haunt me even in my dreams ? 


“*Ef you ’ll look in that splint basket on the table,” 
said Mrs. Bishop to me when she called to return the 
veil, ‘‘ youll find some pa’tridge eggs Doodney sent 
you. Seem like that chile ain’t never done a-thinkin’ 
about you an’ your maw.”’ 

‘How is Doodney ?”? inquired my mother, who had 
grown quite attached to the little fellow as a member of 
her Sunday-school class. 

‘“ Why, he’s quite peaked an’ pinin’ from some cause 
or ’n’er. I’ve been a-doctorin’ him, too, with shuck- 
tea, pine-water an’ boneset, but it don’t ’pear to do no 

ood.”? 

‘**T ll send Doctor Holmes out this evening,’ said my 
mother with decision. ‘‘ He may need immediate care.”’ 

On the next morning my mother and I drove out to 
Mrs. Bishop's house, a distance of five miles, to inquire 
after Doodney, and carry him some delicacies. We 
found him hot and restless with fever, but he gave us a 
sweet smile of welcome, and clung closely to my 
mother’s proffered hand. 

All during our stay his bright, distended eyes were 
fastened with a dumb affection on her face, and when 
we came to leave he panted out, ‘‘I likes you, I do for 
true, an’ I likes your little girl, an’ I likes the Sunday- 
school, too.’’ 

“‘I wish we could take him home with us, mamma,” 


I said earnestly as we drove away, “‘ he is so bright and 
quick; I’m sure you could teach him to be a nice boy 
when he is weil again.”’ 

‘*He will never be well again, my child,’’ she an- 
swered with tears in her voice. ‘‘ He was the brightest 
and best of my. little class, and I would gladly have 
trained him to a higher standard, but ‘ Death will soon 
teach him more than this melancholy world doth 
know.’”’ 

Her words were prophetic. Little Doodney died the 
next day, and two days later we went out to the funeral. 

As we neared the door Mrs. Bishop came out to meet 
us, and for the first time we saw her without the bag. 

Depict to yourself our astonishment when, on enter- 
ing the room to take a last look at our dear little friend, 
we found that the bright blue object, so long familiar to 
us as a bag, had been transformed into a pair of little 
trousers and in these Dieu-donné, now Dieu-pris, was 
clothed for-his last, long sleep. 

‘**T reckin you ’ll reganize them breeches ?”’ said Mrs, 
Bishop as she gazed at the quiet, little figure through 
dripping tears. ‘‘I sot a heap o’ store by that bag,” 
she continued. ‘‘I bought it two ye’r ago to kerry 
about and be handy to put things in, but seem like I 
couldn’t never make up my mind to use it. It peared 
to be a shame to sile it. SoI jes’ kep a-kerryin’ of it, 
more fur a ornament like than anythin’ else. Doodney,”’ 
with a broken voice, ‘‘allus egmired the bag so much 
that when the poor little feller come to die, says I, I’ll 
make a purty little pair of breeches outen it and put on 
him, an’ itll kinder make him feel more cheerfuller 
like when he wakes up all strange, an’ so fur from his 
paw an’ me.”’ 

So thus at last the matter was explained, and from 
this simple and touching recital I learned both the his- 
tory and the mystery of the bag. 

Time has wiped out many pictures of that past, but 
not less vivid to-day than when I saw it last is the one 
of little Dieu-donné, lying ready for his early grave, his 
yellow hair, black lashes and pallid brow brought out 
in strong relief by the bright blue of the little trousers 
which were to cheer him when he woke, and which had 
so long haunted me in the shape of his mother’s bag. 





SLEEP. 


Day that I hailed with gladness, bright and fair, 
How glad I am that you are spent at last ! 
And nerves and limbs, that have been pricked with care, 
In loose night robes upon the sheets are cast. 
Cares of to-day, your needle-book is shut, 
With the sharp, tiny points in wool encased; 
Another leaf from Life’s worn book is cut, 
In the Recording Angel’s fingers placed. 
Scissors and needles, put them quite away; 
And that poor page that sums the petty whole, 
Take it, my God, and read it right, I pray! 
Seal it with safety for my stifled soul. 
Questions that vex, and griefs, whose heavy weight 
We wear like armor fitted close and hard ; 
Matters it that the lonesome hour and late 
With burning planets on the dark is starred, 


Or that the moon-tide o’er the moss-edged roof, 
Slips tothe gallery spreading silently, 
Weaves in the starry threads a silver woof, 
Chaste as a bridal robe? I will not see! 
I’m tired, so tired to-night ! earth’s bright things call 
No pulse to gladness rhyming happily. 
I’m dully tired, and in thine arms would fall, 
Merciful Sleep! The good friend left to me. 
Always thou comest unto me at last: 
Tho’ sometimes I must long implore, I know 
That thou wilt kindly come and hold me fast, 
As nightly to thy white-kept shrine I go. 
Some time these hurried hands, this life-lashed heart, 
Will come unto thee where grave shadows cree}, 
Claiming at darker doors the well-earned part 
In thy domain of silence, Holy Sleep ! 
Lucis R. JEFFERIES. 
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OLD COMRADES—FRANK T. MERRILL. 


AN ART FOR ENTHUSIASTS—IL. 


OF a different type from the etchers mentioned in the 
preceding number is Mr. Whistler, who, as he was 
born here, will always be claimed, in a sense, as an 
American, though almost his whole artist-life has been 
spent abroad. He, too, is, in his way, the centre of a 
group, and, if you will, the founder of a school. 

I have spoken of the limitations as well as of the 
peculiar excellences of the artistic temperament. There 
are things to be overlooked or forgiven as well as 
things to be admired ; things to be taken for granted as 
well as those actually expressed. 

Among the artists of the present generation who 
have made themselves conspicuous, and—I am sorry to 
say—notorious, I suppose no one asks us to forgive or 
to overlook more than does Mr. Whistler. No one seems 


in his work to ask us to take more for granted, and, 
with all deference to those who disagree with me, I 
think that no one has a better right to expectit. No 
one’s caprices have more the stamp of authority. In the 
work of none do the vagaries of fancy bear more unmis- 
takably the sign of original power. 

I presume that no student will take Mr. Whistler’s 
work as a model in technique; the way in which his 
work is done is probably the last thing he cares about, 
and much as I admire good work for its own sake, I 
frankly confess that I like his work all the better for 
this evident disregard of means. Theré’is in his work, 
as, ina much nobler way there is in that of Millet, a 
protest against certain blandishments of the artist’s 
craft ; the graces of execution which are very — to 
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take the place of the end for which the artist is work- 
ing—the impression which he wishes to convey. I 
know very little of Whistler’s painting—I only know 
that his mother’s portrait is superb—and it is not of 
this that I am speaking, but for genuine artistic in- 
sight into the essential qualities which it is the business 
of art to portray, such etchings as his ‘‘ The Forge ;”’ 
the series of old buildings, old boats and old men which 
he found along the Thames; the portfolio of a dozen 
little figure-studies, or the best of his recent sketches in 
Venice, entitle him to a high place among those who 
put artistic perception above the mechanism of any 
profession. 

If he chooses to trifle with his reputation sometimes ; 
if in his work he occasionally allows bravado to take 
the place of confidence, that is his own affair. -We may 
be sorry—I am sure I am—but it ought not to prevent 
the fullest acknowledgment of* the really splendid work 
which he has done. 

It is only within the last ten years that artists in 
America have bestowed any very serious atteniion on 
etching, for although the traditions of the art have 
never been lost, and although its processes are for all 
practical purposes. fully enough described in books 
which have been published any time within the last 
two hundred years and more, and although engra- 
vers’ work is always in certain stages of it really 
etching and nothing else, yet it is only in very recent 
times that the proper atmosphere has been found for it 
to really flourish in. For it is, in an eminent degree— 
and in this is found, at the same time, the secret of its 
limitations and of its greatest charm—an art for enthusi- 
asts, and it is something that goes without saying, that 
until very lately the enthusiasm of the American peo- 
ple—a quality in which I hope they are not deficient— 
has expended itself in other channels than in the pa- 
tronage or pursuit of art. 

M. Cadart, whose name is so closely associated with 
the best work which has been done in France, and 
which, in his capacity of printer or publisher, is found 
on so many of the best plates, did, it is true, come to 


America in 1867, and hoped and tried to impart to ar- 
tists and patrons here something of the fervor which he 
felt himself. But it was too early, and art in America 
was not ripe for the innovation. We were, as Turner 
said in refusing to let one of his pictures be brought to 
America, “‘ not up to the mark yet.”’ 

Among the artists who first turned their attention to 
etching with any seriousness was Mr, Stephen Ferris, of 
Philadelphia, who began to make experiments and who 
even published a few plates in 1875. Mr. Peter Moran 
also began to etch about the same time, and the large 
etching of Wagner’s, ‘‘ The Chariot Race,’’? which was 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, was the 
product of their united labors, Mr. Moran havi ing exe- 
cuted the horses and Mr. Ferris the rest of the plate. It 
is not in point of time alone that the work of these two 
artists demands prominent recognition in any notice of 
the progress of the art in America. It is in the work 
of Mr. Moran that one looks for the very best qualities 
which distinguish the painter of animals. Always sym- 
pathetic and refined; as modest, too, in the quiet 
strength of its execution as it is refined in sentiment, 
the work of no painter-etcher of to-day more easily 
maintains its place and asserts its charm in the midst 
of much that is importunate, not to say impertinent in 
noisier work by younger men, than the simple and ele- 
gant etchings of Peter Moran, while I suppose no Ame- 
rican etcher has succeeded so well as Mr. Ferris in the 
delicate work in portraiture and in the treatment of the 
figure generally, by which he is best known. Whoever 
is familiar with his etchings after Fortuny or Vibert, or 
has seen his exquisite ‘‘ Spring,’ after the younger 
Kaulbach, knows something of the possibilities of the 
art in the way of interpreting the subtler qualities of 
painting or of nature, in which etching is commonly 
supposed to be particularly deficient.- The etchings 
of Mr. Gerome Ferris are almost, perhaps quite as 
good as the work of his father, while among those who 
bear the name of Moran there are so many artists of 
ability, who etch as well as paint, that it is out of the 
question to even name themall. Thereare, I believe, no 
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less than twelve of this name who would have made a 
name, each for himself, if they had not united their efforts 
to produce one. ‘‘ The twelve apostles of American art” 
they have been called by a good-natured and some- 
times facetious critic—critics, I believe, are always good- 
natured and are occasionally facetious. Among these, 
as among any other group of American artists, the work 
of Mrs, Mary Nimmo Moran demands particular notice. 
I doubt whether in the work of any etcher in America 
or in Europe are to be found more painter-like quali- 
ties than hers exhibit, and if I were asked to select the 
etching by an American artist which exhibited these 
qualities in the greatest profusion, I should unhesita- 
tinglys name her ‘“‘ Twilight at Easthampton.”’ Her 


work is not always equal to this, it is true—nobody is © 


always at his best—but I am inclined to regard such 
work as this as about the high-water mark of etching 
in America. Perhaps if one were to seek for the etcher 
whose work exhibits the highest average of excellence, 
the best sustained effort, let us say, to borrow a some 
what hackneyed phrase, he would not go far wrong if 
he chose Stephen Parrish. Such classification and com- 
parison as this is needless, however, besides being, on the 
whole, unfair. The work of no artist invites comparison 
with that of others less than Mr. Parrish’s, or can better 
afford to do without it. He is original in the best sense 
in his treatment, not less than in his choice of subject ; 
for he has made delightful pictures out of what to 
others would have offered little hint of artistic motive. 
Among American etchers only less known than these, 
Mr. Charles A. Platt and Mr. Joseph Pennell deserve 
especial notice. Both are very young men; Mr. Platt 
is only twenty-one, and his first plate was etched but 
two years ago; and Mr. Pennell is hardly older either 
in years orinart. Mr. Pennell is well known as an 
illustrator also, but Mr. Platt’s reputation rests on his 
etchingsalone. Both show the genuine artistic insight 
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in their choice of material and exceptional ability in 
making the most of its picturesque possibilities. Of the 
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RETROSPECTION—GEROME FERRIS. 


two I should say that Mr. Pennell was the most original 
in his methods, and that Mr. Platt was at present the 
most finished and confident workman. 

My catalogue is already too long, for, after all, this is 
not an exhibition notice; but in recording, even imper- 
fectly, the claims of etching as one of the finest of arts, 
and its progress in America, one cannot forget the 
charming work of Mr. R. Swain Gifford as tender and 
as true to the quiet scenes he loves to paint as his work 
in color ; the simplicity and freshness of Mr. James D. 
Smillie, and the grace and beauty with which Mr. 
Farrer, Mr. Bellows and Mr. Van Elten know how to 
clothe homely and humble themes. 

As with everything else in these days of organized 
enterprise, the increasing interest in the subject of 
etching has already assumed the proportions of a 
‘*movement.” Every city has its society or club, by 
means of which the members are mutually instructed 


and assisted. It is to the existence of such societies 
that we owe the exhibitions noticed in this and the 
preceding paper, and the creation of an atmosphere more 
favorable to artistic pursuits than the ordinary air of 
American towns is apt to be. It would be hard to tell 
how much beautiful work we owe directly to this in- 
fluence. Other forms of art are encouraged by the 
commercial spirit, but hitherto it must be conceded 
that the etcher has appealed to a public too select for 
much inspiration to have been derived from this quar- 
ter. Among the illustrations to this article will be 
found a group ot exquisite works from Boston artists. 
Mr. Garrett was a successful engraver, and Mr. Merrill 
was.well known as an illustrator, but it is at least 
doubtful whether the delightful etchings which, within 
a few years, have come from their hands would have 
been produced had it not been for the influence of 
such associations as I have named, and of Mr. Ross 
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Turner and Mr. Charles H. Turner this is quite as 
true. 

I have left to the last the one who perhaps illustrates 
best of all the point I wish to establish about etching, 
as compared with other forms of printed art—Mr. F. 8. 
Church. For, while he cares less than any other for 
certain technical qualities which artists and connois- 
seurs are apt to prize very highly, his work shows, on 
the whole, rather more than that of any of his fellows 
the presence of those powers which are independent of 
all methods. I think he rather despises, as Millet des- 
pised, technical excellence as an end in art, and that he 
regards the labor spent in acquiring it as thrown away, 
unless it is to remain, as I am afraid it seldom does, the 
willing servant of the imagination. He leaves to others 
the embellishment of the story, which makes the mere 
telling of it delightful to talker and to hearer alike. He 
only delivers his message and is off. And he always has 
something to say. The voice of no one has a truer ring. 
Other artists have quaint conceits and fine fancies, but 
none, I think, are quite so quaint or quite so fine as his. 

Mr. Haden says that of all the arts etching is the last 
one for the amateur. But the truth of this, like that of 
the larger lesson about the goodness and the badness of 
the world, ‘‘ depends on how you take it.” If by ama- 
teurs is meant that large and increasing class of persons 
who spend an hour or two a week at the studio of some 
poor artist in copying his productions, while they silence 
their consciences and delude their friends by the pleasant 


fiction that they are ‘‘ taking lessons,’’ then it is true 
enough that they ought to be more profitably employed 
than in caricaturing the work of artist-etchers, though 
they are certainly no further from the mark in etching 
than in many other forms of art. But there are ama- 
teurs of another sort, students who are not the less 
earnest because they are not needy; men and women 
—their number is not small, and is increasing, too—to 
whom ‘nothing seems quite so well worth doing as the ~ 
work of the artist. Isee no reason why less should be 
expected of them because their hands are free. 

What, after all, was Goethe but an amateur ? What 
was Leonardo but the prince of amateurs? Iam sorry 
that so good a word has lost so much of its significance, 
and has come to be applied only to those who trifle 
with high occupations. 

I think it is Mr. Ruskin who has somewhere said that 
the surest test of the quality of our minds is the use we 
make of leisure. Now of those who devote themselves 
to art I should say it is only the amateur who has 
leisure, and without him and his influence I hardly see 
how intelligent and appreciative patronage is possible. 
If the term is used with the significance which such a 
view of the subject makes possible, I am sure that for 
the very same reasons as those for which it commends 
itself to the professional painter, the most artistic and 
delightful of the arts in black and white commends 
itself to him who deserves the name of amateur. 

L. W. MILLER. 
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BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Author of “ Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “‘ Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IT is too true. While the words are yet in Sarah’s 
mouth, the door opens and admits the red face, the 
grizzled fringe, and the black and white plaid gown 
that they have all been apprehensively expecting. 

“Any admittance ?’’ cries the burly voice, as the 
owner enters without awaiting an answer to her ques- 
tion. ‘ All alive and well ?” 

‘* We are all alive,’’ replies Sarah gloomily, giving a 
hand ten degrees limper even than that one which she 
had vouchsafed to Rivers. ‘‘ As to being well—”’ 

‘* Why are you all sitting in the dark ? Why are all 
your blinds down ?”’ interrupts the other breathlessly, 
unable any longer to contain the curiosity with which 
she has been bursting all the way up the long stone 
stairs. 

There isa moment of stupefied silence, as the convic- 
tion flashes coldly on all their minds that they have 
over-reached themselves. 

‘*T happened to look up as I was passing,’’ continues 
Miss Watson inquisitively, ‘and saw that the blinds 
were all drawn down. I thought that of course I had 
better inquire the reason at once; but I could not get 
any satisfactory answer out of your page-boy—Tommy 
he tells me his name is. I had a little talk with him on 
the stairs coming up; he does not seem a very. intelli- 
gent boy—Tommy—does he ?”’ 

‘* We had him cheaper by getting him out of an idiot 


asylum,’’ replies Sarah gravely; and Rivers, moon- 
struck as he is, explodes. 

‘*Grandmamma quite well ?”’ 

‘*Do you think that she is dead, and that that is 
why we have the blinds down ?”’ says Sarah ironically. 
‘“*Thanks, she is quite well, but she is not up yet. You 
see it is a little early !”’ 

At this side-stroke Rivers winces. Does not it apply 
equally tohim? But upon the object at whom it is 
aimed it is absolutely wasted. 

‘*No bad news from England, eh ?”’ 

‘*¢ Thanks, no !”’ 

‘*T was afraid’’—her eyes wandering inquisitively 
round—‘‘ by seeing the blinds down, that you might 
have heard of the loss of a relation. No? Well, then, 
why are they all down ?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. What question can 
be easier, and yet more difficult, to answer. At last: 

‘*There is no reason why they should not be pulled 
up now !”’ says Sarah dryly. ‘‘ Mr. Rivers, up with the 
blinds !”’ 

Mr. Rivers obeys. The houses on the other side of 
the street again come into sight, and the gloom flies. 

‘**T am so glad of this opportunity to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Rivers !’’ says Miss Watson, following 
him to the window, and cordially extending her large 
hand. ‘“ As-soon as I heard your name I longed to ask 
you what Rivers you are ? I know so many Rivers. I 
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am sure that I must know all your people ! 
Rivers are you ?”’ 

The young man has turned, the blind-cord still in his 
hand, toward her. His face has grown nearly as red as 
hers, albeit the red is of a different quality. 

‘That is a rather posing question, is not it ?’? he 
says, with a confused laugh, the Englishman’s difficulty 
in discussing himself being, in his case, intensified a 
hundredfold by the consciousness that Belinda is eagerly 
listening ; ‘‘ how can I describe myself ?”’ 

‘* All the rivers run into the sea, but the sea is not 
full !’? says Sarah flippantly ; and Rivers looks vexed. 

There is not one among us, however wise and good 
and humble, who does not detest a joke upon his own 
name. ¥ 

‘*T know Lord Rivers,” continued Miss Watson, fixing 
him with her inexorable eye. ‘‘ At least I may really 
say that I virtually know him; we were at the same 
hotel at Cairo for two nights together ; and though we 
never exactly met, as he did not dine at the table d’héte, 
yet there is a sort of freemasonry in being at the same 
hotel! How is Lord Rivers? is he quite well ? Is there 
any chance of his coming here ?”’ 

‘“‘T have not the slightest idea,’ replied Rivers 
bluntly. ‘‘He is not the most distant connection of 
mine |”? 

** Ah! then—” with a look of enlightenment, ‘‘ you 
are one of the other Rivers ; one of the Stukeley Rivers— 
Sir Edward Rivers’ family. Now do tell me, which of 
the brothers are you? [am always so puzzled amongst 
them! Are you Humphrey? or Randulphus? or a 
younger one still?” 

‘**IT am neither Humphrey, nor Randulphus, nor a 
younger one still !”? answers Rivers sulkily, his usually 
amiable and always beautiful boy’s face beginning to 
look rather dangerous under this continued baiting. ‘‘ 1 
am not related to Sir Edward Rivers, and I never heard 
of Stukeley !” 

‘** Then I declare that I am quite at a loss,” says she 
baffled. 

But as her eye shows no sign of releasing him, as she 
is evidently bent upon extracting from him a response 
of some kind, he has to make what shift he can to an- 
swer her. 

‘*T am sure I do not know what Rivers we are!’’ he 
says, in a shy, fierce voice, looking out of the window, 
as if with some vague idea of escape by it. ‘‘ There are 
a good many of us, and we live in Yorkshire, and my 
father is in business !”’ 

As the back of his head is turned to the room, and as, 
unlike Sarah, he has no eyes in it, perhaps she is justi- 
fied in putting up one hand as a speaking-trumpet to 
her lips, and noiselessly mouthing through it for her sis- 
ter’s benefit the syllables, ‘‘ Ar-ti-fi-ci-al ma-nure!’’ 
At all events, this is what she does. 


What 


** She is really gone !’’ says Sarah, turning away from 
the window half an hour later, after a cautious recon- 
noitre, and drawing a long breath. ‘ Mercifully, the 
Greenes were passing, and she fell upon them from be- 
hind, so that they could not escape her. Generally, she 
has a way of pretending to have forgotten her umbrella, 
and coming back to hear what one is saying of her.” 

“IT wonder she has not been cured of that before 
now,’’ says Belinda gravely, ‘‘as she never can have 
heard any good.”’ 

‘**Tt is the triumph of hope over experience !”’ rejoins 
Sarah. ‘ Well,’’ with a gay look at Rivers, ‘‘at least 
it is a comfort to think that she has at last found out 
conclusively what Rivers you are !”’ 








‘*Or, rather, what Rivers I am not,” replies he 
dryly ; ‘‘it is not quite the same thing.”’ 

‘*To be neither Humphrey nor Randulphus!”’ says 
Belinda, witha happy, shy, rallying smile ; ‘‘ how sad !”” 

‘“*I wonder, now, what your Christian name really 
is?” says Sarah. ‘‘Come out, Slutty; she is gone! 
Slutty always crawls under this bureau when Miss 
Watson calls; she hates her so! I have tried to teach 
her to bite her leg, but she will not go so far as that, 
Yes now, what is your Christian name ?”’ 

“What should you think ?’’ he asks joyously, his 
heart leaping wildly at that small coy smile which 
his dear lady has just spared him. ‘‘ What do I look 
like ?”’ 

**You might be Arthur,’’ replies Sarah, sitting down 
with Slutty in her lap, and looking him over well and 
thoroughly ; ‘‘ there is no reason why you should not 
be Reginald; and I have heard of more unlikely things 
than your being Guy !” 

‘* Wrong! grossly wrong !’’ replies he, enduring her 
scrutiny with the most perfect sang froid, and, indeed, 
giving her back her cool hardy look. ‘‘I never heard a 
worse shot! And you—what do you think ?” his tone 
growing suddenly reverent, and his bold eyes veiled and 
shy. j 

**'You shall give me only one guess ?’’ she answers 
merrily. ‘‘ I say—David!”’ 

** David |’ repeats Sarah scornfully. 
Try Goliath at once !”’ 

But Rivers, in an ecstasy of pleasure at his love’s in- 
tuition, is crying out: 

‘*How did you know? How did you find out? I 
never told you !”’ 

** Was not it a good guess ?”’ she says with a demure 
smile. ‘‘ No; it was not a guess; I read it—you know 
you sat before us last Sunday—in the fly-leaf of your 
prayer-book in church !”’ 

She blushes faintly as a China rose at this admission 
of how her thoughts and eyes had stolen away from | 
praise and supplication to spell out his name. 

“* David !’? repeats Sarah, in an extremely dubious 
voice. ‘*H’m !” 

‘*Tt is a family name among us,”’ he adds in explana- 
tion; among my mother’s people, that is.”’ 

There is a moment’s silence. For the first and only 
time in her life Sarah wishes for Miss Watson back 
again, to ascertain, as she undoubtedly would by direct 
inquiry, who and what his mother’s people are. But as 
she herself does not feel quite equal to the task, the 
fact remains wrapped in as much mystery as does the 
nature of his father’s commercial operations, 

‘* Well, I suppose,’”’ says the young man, sighing 
heavily, and gently and reluctantly setting down Slutty 
(Slutty loves him; he has mastered the exact spot in 
her back which demands delicate and perennial scratch- 
ing. She has forsaken Sarah to jump up on his lap, 
though she has in general but a poor opinion of 
men’s laps, as cold and hollow pretenses)—‘‘ I suppose 
I must be going. I am afraid that you have already 
had too much of me !”’ 

He pauses, with a wistful look toward Belinda’s bent 
and shining head, but neither girl contradicts him: the 
one because she so cordially agrees with him; the other 
because she so passionately dissents. He moves unwil- 
lingly to the door, but there halts again.. *‘ And—and 
Wesenstein ?’’ he says desperately. 

‘* What about it ?”’ cries Sarah peevishly. ‘‘ Did not 
you hear us calling all our gods to witness to Miss Wat- 
son that we were so broken with fatigue since Moritz- 
burg that we could scarcely lift a finger ?”’ - 


‘* How likely ! 
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‘‘T heard you,’? he answers bluntly, laying a signifi- 
cant stress upon the pronoun, 

‘* Now I warn you,”’ says she, holding up her fore- 
finger threateningly at him, “that if you mention 
Wesenstein again, I shall stop my ears,” 

‘There are other places besides Wesenstein,’’ returns 
he pertinaciously ; something about Belinda—not any- 
thing she has said, certainly, for she has said nothing— 
but possibly the unnatural fury with which she is knit- 
ting, encouraging him to persevere. 

‘“Of course |”? very snappishly ; ‘‘ Tharandt !”’ 

‘‘No, not Tharandt; there are other places beside 
Tharandt. Loch Miihle, for instance; have you ever 
seen Loch Miihle ?”’ 

‘‘ Never !”’ very crossly ; ‘‘and I humbly hope that I 
never shall. Why should we go anywhere ?”’ pursues 
she, burying her ill-humored face in the sofa-cushion ; 
‘‘leave me, leave me to repose. I have not the faintest 
wish to go anywhere. ”’ 

‘* And you never do anything but what you wish your- 
self ??? asks Rivers snubbingly, eyeing with extreme dis- 
favor her petulant prettiness. To him she does not 
appear in the least pretty. 

‘“‘ Never, if I can help it !’’ replies she, raising her 
head, surprised and languidly titillated by his tone, 
which is not what she had expected in him. ‘‘ Do you ?” 

He laughs dryly. 

‘Never, if I can help it; but in a large family one 
cannot help it.’’ 

“In a large family,” repeats she. 
a large family ?” 

‘It depends upon what you call large ; there are six 
of us.”’ 

‘‘Five too many,’ rejoins she promptly. 
where do you come—third—fourth ?”’ 

‘*T come first.”’ 

‘‘ Are you taking a leaf out of Miss Watson’s book ?”’ 
asks Belinda severely, joining in the dialogue for the 
first time. 

‘I think I am,” replies the other composedly. 

‘* Well, then, we will make a bargain: I will ask you 
no more questions if you will promise to invite me to 
go no more expeditions ; there !”’ 

So saying, she re-buries her head in the pillows; and 
as she totally declines to raise it again, and as neither 
does Belinda add another syllable, he is at. length 
obliged to withdraw defeated. 

For a moment after he has disappeared, Belinda still 
knits violently, her forehead puckered, a warm pink 
wave ebbing and flowing in her cheeks, and a sharp 
brush between love and pride going on in her heart. 
For the first time in her life pride goes to the wall. She 
tosses down her stocking and springs to the door. 

** Mr. Rivers !”’ she calls tremblingly ; ‘‘ Mr. Rivers!” 

He must have walked very slowly, for he has only 
just reached the double doors Of egress. 

‘ Yes,”’ he answers pantingly ; ‘‘ yes ?” 

“It is nothing,” she says, faltering into deep shyness 
again, and quivering under the fervent expectancy of 
his look. ‘‘I only wanted to tell you that—that it is 
not my fault; that, for my part, I should have liked to 
go to Loch Miihle.”’ 

“Then why in Heaven’s name could not you say so 
sooner ?”’ asks Sarah, whose long ears have again served 
her faithfully, pouncing out upon them. ‘I am sorry 
that his name is David,’ she says reflectively, a little 
later, when he has gone, jubilant now, to arrange the ex- 
cursion. ‘*I am afraid it looks ill; the poor people are 


‘You are one of 


*“ And 


so fond of Scripture names.”’ 








A high sun, hot and benign; a west wind, sweet with 
last night’s rain; myriads and myriads of blossomed 
fruit-trees; villages that seem built of and buried in 
snow ; enormous bunches of pear-blossoms, that look as 
if the boughs must break under their weight ; the ways 
all white with arches of* cherry-bloom; the horses trot- 
ting over a carpet of strewn cherry-petals, as at some 
high wedding pomp; and a seat opposite Belinda, who 
has allowed him to open her parasol for her. Is it any 
wonder that Rivers has forgotten that it is near three 
o’clock, and that at an hour at which most people are 
full, he and his company are still fasting? But they 
have not forgotten. For the last mile and a half he has 
been pelted by an ever sharper shower of anxious and 
peevish questions as to whether the Kutscher knows the 
road; as to whether they have still a mile, two miles, 
half a mile to go; as to whether he is sure that there is 
a Gast-hof; as to whether, lastly and desperately this, 
he is certain that there is such a place as Lohmen (it is 
at Lohmen that they are to lunch) at all. 

‘*T suppose,’”’ says the Professor finally, putting on 
his spectacles in order to look full and murderously at 
him through them (he does not often look at under- 
graduates, he dislikes them too much), ‘‘I suppose that 
you are aware that the whole responsibility of the ex- 
cursion rests with you ?” 

‘* Yes, 1 am aware,”’ replies Rivers inattentively and 
dreamily. 

She has just deigned to accept a little switch from 
him—a flowered cherry-buugh, blossomed to the end of 
each brown twig—and is daintily waving ‘away the 
audacious summer flies with it. 

The Professor has five distinct good reasons for being 
cross, and for most people one suflices. Firstly, he did not 
want to come at all; secondly, he has the threatenings 
of a snuffly cold, contracted in the long Moritzburg grass 
and among the Moritzburg pigs, and probably to be 
sensibly worsened by the present pleasure-trip ; thirdly, 
he hates sitting with his back to the horses—a thing 
which his votaries indeed seldom suffer him to do—but 
in this case there has been no suggestion of offering him 
a front seat; fourthly, his digestion has been for so 
many years his master, that it now allows him with 
impunity no least derangement of his meal-times; 
fifthly and lastly, Sarah has three times flagrantly pre- 
tended not to hear him when he addressed her, and has 
once crabbedly asked him to let her have a little more 
room. For Sarah is, if possible, still crosser than he. 

The low, trivial words that the sweet wind carries not 
to her, but alongside of her; the ardent iron-gray eyes 
that she is always accidentally meeting, and that in- 
stantly lose their ardor the moment they encounter 
hers; the dust, for, despite last night’s rain, there is 
dust ; the sense of physical emptiness, that no tickled 
vanity, no warmed passions redeem, have wrought her- 
by the time they at length alight at the door of a simple 
but not untempting-looking Gast-hof to such a pitch of 
ill-humor as makes her betrothed’s mild fractiousness 
pale beside it. 

‘* How cross they are |”? says Rivers, having, for the 
first time, realized this long sufficiently patent fact, and 
looking after them with sunny wonder, as the Professor 
hastens into the inn to order luncheon, eagerly followed 
by Sarah. 

‘** And how greedy !”’ adds Belinda. 

And having thus calmly characterized their compan- 
ions’ vices, they stray away together down the little 
garden path, where the bloody warriors and the cat- 
faced pansies ‘merrily grow in the sandy border, and 
forget them. They have not, hawever, been long left -to 
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watch the happy butterflies hover, and the young 
flowers blow, before a captious voice overtakes and re- 
calls them. 

‘** I thought,’’ cries the Professor from the open Gast- 
hof door, and in a voice whose exasperation is sensibly 
sharpened even since it was last heard in querulous in- 
quiry five minutes ago—‘‘I thought, Mr. Rivers, that 
you gave us to understand that there was a good hotel 
to be found here ?” 

“‘And is not there ?’? answers the young man ab- 
sently. 

He has just thieved a sweetbriar spray, young and 
vernal, and is making it fit for his love’s tender hand by 
carefully nipping off all its thorns. 

‘*T think,”? pursues the voice, ‘‘ that an inn can 
hardly be qualified as good when there is not a single 
vegetable to be procured—not even a potato |” 

‘Of course it cannot,’? replies Rivers serenely. 
‘Look !’? pointing joyously out to his companion a 
poised butterfly opening and shutting its freaky wings 
on a dark pansy face; ‘‘ does not he look jolly ? He is 
the first tortoiseshell I have seen this spring.”’ 

** And where,’’ continues the voice, in an intenser 
key of resentment, ‘‘ there is absolutely nothing of any 
kind to he obtained except veal !”” 

‘* Except veal!’ repeats Rivers, rousing himself with 
an effort into a simulation of interest ; ‘‘ you do not say 
so! Well, but,” lapsing into unavoidable radiance 
again, ‘‘does it matter much? German veal is always 
so good. ‘‘I hope,’ looking sunnily round, ‘‘ that no 
one dislikes veal !”’ 

There is a sulky silence, broken only by Belinda’s 
murmuring that she loves it, and by the Professor’s re- 
marking that all white meats are more or less indigesti- 
ble. Whether they like it or not, however, further 
inquiry only serves to confirm the fact that they must 
either resign themselves to a luncheon of kalbfleisch 
and bread (calf-flesh being the one universally procura- 
ble flesh in Germany) or not lunch at all. Nor, when 
this is settled, does the calf-flesh seem in any hurry to 
appear. By-and-by, indeed, a leisurely Blowsabella of 
a serving-maid lays a coarse, clean cloth and some 
knives and forks in what she calls the bavillion, a 
homely arbor at the garden end; and thither the Pro- 
fessor at once repairs, and seating himself at his place 
before the empty table, lays his watch béfore him, and 
seems to derive a bitter solace from counting the nume- 
rous moments as they pass, and announcing them by five 
at a time aloud to Rivers. But Rivers does not hear. 

“Do not let us go near them,’’ he says in a cajoling, 
low voice to Belinda, wiling heraway again into the sun 
and the flowers; ‘‘in their present frame of mind, it is 
not safe.’’ 

‘** Well, you know it is not the first of April, and you 
have made fools of us !”’ she answers, a little dryly. 

‘** Are you starving ?’’ he cries, roused into sudden, 
tardy compunction. 

The Professor’s and Sarah’s pangs had left him cold 
as a stone, merciless as Herod. 

‘** Famished !”’ replies she ; but she says it with such 
a charming smile of absolute well-being, making mirth- 
ful her grave lips, that his misgivings fly. For all they 
care, the kalbfleisch may be an hour, two hours, three 
in coming ! 

It has been smoking for a couple of minutes, indeed, 
on the table, and the Professor and Sarah have been 
seen greedily to help themselves before they think it 
worth while to draw nigh. When at length they do: 

“‘It is uneatable !”’ says the Professor, laying down 
his knife and fork with a shocking calmness, and regard- 













ing Rivers as he approaches in his infuriating, senseless 
radiance with a glassy look of vengeful despair. 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ cries the young man, hastily helping 
himself, and boldly taking a good mouthful. ‘‘ Pah !” 
changing countenance; ‘‘but it is, though! What 
filth !”° 

Nor is this expression, albeit strong, at all too strong 
to qualify the plat now set before these hungry persons, 
In the first place, it is but too clear that the kalb has 
originally died a natural death, and has afterwards, 
perhaps in order to disguise this slight accident, under- 
gone every possible variation of baking, boiling, roast- 
ing, stewing, frying, seething! But, after all, it is not 
disguised. 

There is a blank, sulphurous silence. 
at Rivers. 

‘**T thought,” says the Professor, in a cutting, small 
voice, ‘‘ that you gave us to understand—”’ 

‘“What does it matter what he gave us to under- 
stand ?”’ cries Sarah, in a fury, rudely interrupting him. 
‘*The more fools we to believe him! It would be more 
to the purpose if you or he or anybody would give us to 
understand how we are to get back to Dresden alive !” 

Another murderous silence, broken this time by Be- 
linda diffidently syllabling the word ‘‘ eggs.”’ 

‘* Eggs, of course,’’ cries Rivers, snatching at the 
happy suggestion, and darting a look of enamored 
gratitude at.her who has made it. ‘‘ How stupid not 
to think of them before! nothing in the world better 
than a fresh egg, nor more nutritious !”’ 

This last clause is a poor little sop thrown to the 
Professor’s ireful maw. In a moment he has fled swift 
as any scudding rabbit to the house, and in two seconds 
more is back again, beaming. 

“Of course they can Have eggs—any number; and in 
three minutes at the outside they will be cooked.” 

But the three minutes pass, and three more, and 
three more again. 

“T wish,’’ says Sarah, addressing herself in a tone of 
the most intense and poignant crossness to the young 
man, ‘“‘that you would kindly sit somewhere where I 
could not see you; I think I could bear it better if you 
did. You look so idiotically cheerful !”’ 

Even as she speaks, the Dienst-madchen comes into 
sight, sauntering deliberately down the path; having 
by her want of sympathy with their sufferings clearly 
amply dined herself, and with a plate upon which many 
eggs are drunkenly rolling about together in her hand. 

At this simple sight the Professor smiles faintly, and 
even Sarah’s sulky brow grows smooth. But alas! too 
soon do they exult! It takes but one glance to show 
that no new-laid eggs are these, milky and warm, over 
which the triumphant hens have but just ceased chuck- 
ling. Elderly, nay, veteran eggs are these, as their 
dirty, mottled hue but too plainly testifies. The only 
wonder is how a single family can have become pos- 
sessed of so many addled eggs at once. 

** You had better take care how you open it !’’ says 
Rivers, laughing nervously, and with an ill-timed at- 
tempt at a joke, as the Professor cautiously cracks one, 
his fellows looking breathlessly on; ‘“‘it will probably 
go off with a bang !”’ 

Nobody smiles. 


They all look 


CHAPTER VII. 

‘“‘T HAVE cut my own throat,’’says Rivers ruefully, 
taking six addled eggs out*of his pocket, in which he 
has carried them off, to prevent their being imposed as 
fresh upon any more unsuspecting travelers. 

It is somewhat later in the day. They have shaken 
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the dust of Lohmen off their feet ; have tramped, faint 
and silent, along a charming road whose wayside 
flowers they do not see, and through a long straggling 
village, whose high-pitched roofs and general pictur- 
esqueness they execrate, to Loch Miihle, whither, with 
premature confidence in the Lohmen Gast-hof’s powers 
of entertainment, they had sent on the carriage. They 
have passed down a gentle incline, and found at the 
foot the mill-house, sitting by the brisk mill-stream. 
The Frau Miillerin has brought them out excellent 
milk, coffee, cakes, and eggs, unimpeachably, splen- 
didly fresh, and they have eaten them at a snowy- 
draped deal table, to the sound of the whizzing mill 
and the dripping water and the caroling birds. Here 
by the riverlet sits the floury mill, and past it the quick 
stream runs, and over a small weir, a few yards higher 
up, the noisy bright water pours. Ostensibly to look 
at the weir, but in reality only urged by that rage for 
being téte-d-téte which possesses such happy fools as 
they, even if it be only to say to one another, ‘‘ How 
much dust!’? or ‘‘How many flies!’? Belinda and 
Rivers have left their companions, and now stand side 
by side at the river’s edge. 

‘* They might have got over the veal!” says Rivers, 
pensively regarding the eggs in his hand, previous to 
hurling them with vindictive force, one after the other, 
across the stream. 

‘* Never |”? interpolates Belinda, with emphasis. 

‘* But it was these that gave them the coup de grace !”’ 
adds the young man, wrathfully aiming the last one at 
an opposite rock, against which it breaks with a dull, 
addled thud. ‘‘I suppose they will never make an ex- 
cursion with us again ?”’ 

‘‘ Never !”’ repeats Belinda, with still more energy. 
‘‘T am sure that I would not, if I were they.’’ 

‘*Then next time,”’ says Rivers hurriedly, and look- 
ing away, ‘‘ we shall have to go by ourselves.”’ 

It is the most audacious and leading speech he has 
ever made her; and whether it be his own audacity or 
the picture his words have conjured up, his voice trem- 
bles. What a picture! A whole long summer-day |— 
she and he together, and alone! A day when he need 
never take his eyes off her; when he would ask leave 
to lie at her feet, and might pull her flowers and soft 
grasses, and could count her eyelashes and each breath 
she sweetly drew; and perhaps, at the very end of the 
day, if he were very good, and she in a very gentle 
mood—he has to own that she is not always gentle— 
she might give him one of her long white hands to kiss 
—once, just once! In his imagination he is already 
feeling its cool satin beneath his lips, when her reply 
comes and at once knocks down his card-house. 

‘* How likely !’’ she says curtly, also turning her head, 
but in the opposite direction to that which he has 
turned his. : 

‘You would not like it, of course ?’’ he says, chap- 
fallenly, and yet with a sort of slight interrogation in 
his tone. . 

She would not like it! To herself she almost laughs. 
Is it possible that he does not guess that the reason why 
she has turned away her face is that she dares not let 
iim see the stir and tumult that his mere suggestion 
has made there. But he would be very much keener- 
sighted, and a much greater coxcomb than he is, if he 
could draw this conclusion from her harsh and snubbing 
words. ' 

“TI never waste time,’’ she says chillingly, ‘‘in specu- 
lating as to whether I should like or dislike what is 
absolutely out of the question.’ 

There is a slight silence. Rivers feels as if a large 





pail of half-frozen water had been thrown over him, 
and were now trickling down the nape of his neck. Be- 
linda is still hearing, with passionate vexation, the 
sound of her own ungracious voice. Why is it that’she 
never can hit the juste milieu of cool and friendly 
civility ? How is it that her heart is so burning hot, 
and her words so icy cold? Her eyes, averse from 
meeting the reproach of his, look across to where, on 
the other side of the racing beck, the rocks rise straight 
up, and out of their clefts slight little fir-trees grow, 
grasping the stony soil with their shallow roots, and 
dainty green birches wave, and just-new creasy ferns 
droop and sprout, and hang their small spring ensigns. 

“What an iceberg you are!” says the young man at 
last, in a low tone of irrepressible mortification. 

‘*¢ An iceberg ?’’ she repeats, lifting one hand to her 
face, and with her forefinger and thumb gently pinching 
her own trembling under-lip. ‘‘ Yes; so I have often 
been told. I think,’’ after a slight pause, ‘‘ that I am 
a little tired of being told it.” 

‘** Are you tired of being it ?” says Rivers, sinking his 
voice still more, though there is no one but the brook to 
overhear him, and it is much too occupied with its own 
sweet chatter to attend to him, and giving her a pierc- 
ing look as he speaks. 

For all answer she leaves him at onée, and walks with 
such speed as if a mad bull were behind her, back to 
the other pair of sweethearts. He follows her, despair 
at his heart—the light lover’s despair, that is to say, 
that a frown engenders and a smile kills; thinking, 
heart-sickly, that he will now have to redeem his own 
rash forward step by half a dozen tiresome retrograde 
ones. 

But fortune deals more kindly with him than he had 
expected of her. The Professor and Sarah are both 
asleep. Coffee is generally supposed to be a wakeful 
potion; but in their case, mixed in nice proportions 
with fatigue, ill-humor, and boredom, it has had a pre- 
cisely contrary effect. The Professor’s head has dropped 
forward on his chest—always a trying position to any 
one beyond rosy childhood; the veins on his forehead 
have started forward, the blood has run into his long 
nose, and his under-lip protrudes. It is clearly an un- 
intended nap, which has overtaken him accidentally, in 
defiance of his rules, and contrary to his sanitary prin- 
ciples. Sarah’s, on the other hand, is the slumber, de- 
liberately undertaken, of a person who sees in sleep the 
most endurable mode of getting over an irksome period 
of time. Her feet, carefully covered by a shawl, re- 
pose on a chair in front of her; a light ulster, rolled up ° 
so as to form a little bolster, nicks comfortably into the 
nape of her neck; her head is so much thrown back as 
to afford an excellent opportunity for cutting her charm- 
ing white throat. 

A smile breaks over Belinda’s face. 

“Tt would be a pity to disturb them,”’ she says, whis- 
pering. : 

‘“* A thousand pities !’’ assents he eagerly. ‘‘ Would 
not it be better,’’ speaking with a timorousness born of 
his late rebuff, ‘‘ for us to go out of earshot ?” 

She looks first at the mill, then relentingly at him. 

‘Should you think that there was a nice path be- 
yond ?”’ she asks demurely. 

So through the noisy white mill they go, nodding 
friendily to the powdery miller as they pass. Along the 
river path they saunter, rocks above their glad heads— 
rocks, not frowning nor grand, nor by any means very 
big and beetling, but with finest grass and yellow wall- 
flowers nestled in their rifts,-and making mimic gardens 
of their little ridges and crannies. 
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On their other hand the small river frolicking, and on 

its farther side rocks again, grass again, sun and flow- 
ers again: drooping birches and straight pines. At 
every step that carries them farther from the mill 
Rivers’ spirits rise. 
' “T hope,”’ he says, chuckling over the recollection, 
“‘T hope, for his own sake, that Professor Forth will 
awake first. If Miss Churchill sees him as we have 
just done, I wouid not give much for his chance !”’ 

** And I would not give much for it, whichever wakes 
fitst !”’ answers Belinda, ominously. 

By-and-by, though they are not at all tired, they sit 
down. After all, it is not so very unlike his vision—the 
vision that she had so disdainfully pooh-poohed. Nor 
when she speaks, does she, as he half-feared that she 
would, break the illusion, for her voice is gentle, almost 
apologetic. 

**T should like to explain something to you, if you 
will attend to me.’’ 

Tf he will attend to her! Could he ever dare to think 
that any utterance of his idol’s might be nonsense, it 
would be now. Jf he will attend to her! He who, if at 
«inner she ask him to pass the salt, listens with such 
entranced reverence, as if it were to the Spheres together 
singing. 

‘* Do I usually ‘not attend when you speak ?”’ he asks, 
with timid irony. 

He has rested his elbow on a little plat of soft turf 
upon the rock, and his head on his right hand, which 
brings him fully an inch and a half nearer her (in itself 
no despicable gain), and is feasting with leisurely rap- 
ture—there must be no discomfort of posture to mar 
such high enjoyment—on each slow turn of her head, 
on its thick white throat; and without any fear of 
Sarah’s gimlet eyes derisively perforating him. 

‘**T know,” continues Belinda, who is not leaning on 
either elbow, but is sitting very upright and: !ooking 
shy, ‘‘ I am conscious that I have taken things you have 
said to me—little harmless, unmeaning, civil things,”’ 
with a hasty blush of fear, lest she should be supposed 
to have attached too'much importance to them, ‘‘ very 
awkwardly | very surlily !” 

‘* Have you ?”’ he answers ruefully. ‘I do not think 
you have taken them at all! I think you have thrown 
them back in my face.”’ - 

**T know,’’ she answers penitently ; ‘‘ that is what I 
wanted to explain to you. In point of fact,’’ no longer 
blushing, but looking at him directly with her honest 
eyes, ‘“‘I am not used to them !” 

‘*Not used to civil speeches ?”’ repeats he, in an ac- 
cent of the most profound astonishment; he who when 
in her company is in a continual state of biting his own 
tongue out to prevent it from breaking into extravagant 
laudations; and who cannot but believe that all other 
created things are laboring under the same difficulty 
with himself! 

She shakes her head. 

**No; Iam not. I suppose,’’ looking reflectively at 
the flower-lipped brook, ‘‘ that it is an unusual case; I 
think it must be owing to my forbidding manner !”’ 

‘Then why, in Heaven’s name, have you a forbid- 
ding manner ?”’ asks he in a sort of involuntary passion 
of wonder. 

Even he cannot altogether deny the fact: and yet it 
seems so coarsely inconsistent with everything else 
about her. A forbidding manner with that throat, and 
those ears, and that nape to her neck! Her hair is 
dressed rather high in the French fashion, and she 
often turns her back upon him, so that he has a good 
view of it. 








‘“*Why have I a short nose ?’’ replies she, with a 
good-humored shrug ; “‘ you might just as well ask me 
that! It is a misfortune with which I was born !” 

But as he makes no light rejoinder—poor fellow ! he is 
beyond it, up to his neck in the hopeless dullness of a se- 
rious passion—only enveloping her with the smothered 
flame of his silent looks, she grows shy and grave again. 

‘““It is a bond fide misfortune,’’ she says, slightly 
shaking her head ; ‘‘ I have no wish to be forbidding, I 
think in my heart I am quite as anxious to please as 
any one else can be ; I will even own,” with a brief, ner- 
vous smile, ‘‘that I should like whenever I entered a 
room to hear a buzz of admiration run round it! No, 
no!’? suddenly changing her tone and stretching out 
both hands forbiddingly toward him; ‘‘do not try to 
say that I might now; if you do, I shall go back to the 
mill at once !”’ 

**It would hardly be worth while,” replies he dryly; 
‘you might put up with my clumsy compliments this 
once—by-the-bye, as it happens, I was not thinking of 
paying you one then—since it is, as you say, the last 
time !”’ 

She has reddened painfully at the idea of having 
sought to avert a flattery which, after all, was not 
coming ; but she tries to carry it off lightly. 

‘Perhaps it may not be the last,’’? she says cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘ we have always one resource left; we can ask 
Miss Watson to chaperon us. I never knew her refuse 
to go anywhere, at any time, with anybody, and she 
never has any previous engagement.”’ 

He laughs, but adds quickly with reflective serious- 
ness : 

‘* She would be better than nothing.”’ 

‘*She would be able, too,’’ says Belinda, idly rolling 
her open parasol to and fro‘along the narrow path in 
front of her, and smiling rather consciously at her own 
thoughts, ‘‘she would be able, too, to repair any omis- 
sion she may have made in the catechism she put you 
through the other day. She might ask you a few more 
home questions as to your ancestors and your social 
standing, etc.”’ 

‘**T am sure she is very welcome,’’ answers the boy 
straightforwardly. ‘‘ The only thing that I am afraid 
of, for her sake, is that she has already pumped me 
nearly dry! I think I have told her everything. What 
did I tell her—that I had just left Oxbridge ?” 

Belinda shakes her head. 

‘* No, you did not tell her that ; because, if you had, 
she would certainly have asked you at once if you had 
not been plowed ; or if you were quite sure that you had 
not been expelled !”’ 

‘¢That we live in Yorkshire ?’’ continues he, aiding 
memory by lifting a hand to his forehead; ‘‘ that there 
are six of us? and that my father is an ironmaster ?”’ 

‘*¢ An ironmaster!’’ repeats Belinda, suddenly discon- 
tinuing her idle fidgeting with her sunshade, and look- 
ing up with great animation. ‘‘ No; you certainly did 
not tell her that! An ironmaster, is he ?” 

There is such obvious surprise and pleasure in her 
tone that Rivers looks at her with some astonishment. 

‘*'Yes,’? he answers, ‘‘an ironmaster. Why, what 
did you think he was ?”’ : 

But this is a question to which it is, of course, quite 
impossible that she can truly respond. How can she 
unfold to him Sarah’s degrading supposition, nor her 
own relief at learning to what an eminently respectable 
branch of commerce his family belong? An ironmaster, 
indeed! Why it is the stuff of which merchant princes 
are made! Soshe only answers, with something of a 
stammer : 


‘‘Oh, I—I—of course, I did not know! I had no 
idea !”’ 

‘‘ It is to be hoped, for her own sake,’ says Rivers, 
raising himself from his elbow, and looking proud and 
eager, ‘‘that she will not get me upon the subject of 
iy father, for it is a theme upon which I am apt to be 
long-winded. ”’ ae 

‘Ts it ??? she answers, interested, while in her heart 
she is calculating how soon she can produce to Sarah 
this triumphant refutation of her suspicion. Probably 
not before they reach home. 

‘*T know that one cuts but a poor figure swaggering 
about one’s own belongings,’ continues the young 
man, his love-sick air for the moment gone, and with 
courage and spirit in his eyes; ‘‘ but if ever a man de- 
served to be looked up to, my father does !”’ 

‘* Does he ?”? now very much interested. 

‘If evera man made a plucky up-hill fight of it, it 
was he!” Her heart feels a slight qualm. Up-hill! it 
is clear, then, that he rose from the ranks! ‘‘ To begin 
with, he started in life without a penny !’’ The qualm 
grows sicker. He is going to tell her that his admirable 
father swept out the warehouse! Well, recovering her- 
self, very creditable of him if he did, and Sarah need 
never know! ‘‘ My grandfather had got through most 
of his money racing,” pursues Rivers innocently. Her 
spirits run up like quicksilver. Though there is un- 
doubtedly greater moral culpability in squandering your 
children’s heritage in horse-racing than in earning them 
an honest livelihood with a besom, yet, such is the force 
of habit and association, Belinda is relieved that her 
lover’s grandfather apparently did the one and left un- 
done the other! ‘‘ And so father had nothing in the 
world but his younger son’s share of my grandmother’s 
fortune to look to; but he gave that up at once to the 
others, and faced the world without a stiver! You may 
think whether he had to put his shoulder to the wheel ! 
For years he worked like a—like a navvy. Poor dear 
old boy! when I think of what his youth was, and 
what mine is !”’ : 

He breaks off in genuine emotion, eyes kindling and 
hot color rising. And Belinda, lovingly thinking how 
well such generous enthusiasm becomes him, keeps a 
sympathetic apemes. 

‘* And now,’’ continues Rivers, sighing—‘‘ now that 
we hoped he had got into smooth water, and might take 
breath and enjoy his life a little, comes this depression in 
iron; but,’ his diffidence rushing back in floods upon 
him at the thought of how he has been teasing with his 
egotism his dear Lady Disdain, ‘‘I do not know why I 
should bother you with all this !” 

‘*T do not know why you should not,” she answers 
softly. 

If only she could always speak in that tone! At see- 
ing her thus gentle, approachable, humane, all his 
splendid hopes seem suddenly set within his reach. 
Would not he be a poltroon who deserved to lose them 
forever if he did not now stretch out a hand to grasp 
them ? 

‘I hope,’”’ he says, not daring to look fully at her, 
and covertly, unknown to her, touching an outlying 
ribbon of her gown to give himself courage—‘“‘ I hope,” 
trembling exceedingly, ‘‘ that some day you will know 
my father.” 

** Do you ?”’ she answers curtly. 

Instantly she has frozen up again. Her heart is beat- 
ing even faster than his. Eager as he may be to make 
her known to whatever is nearest and dearest to him on 
earth, he cannot be more eager than she is to be made 
known; but her repellent voice and her chill face—in 
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reality the outcome of a fierce shyness which she can 
no more master than she can control the course of her 
blood—give him to infer that in his last speech he has 
outstepped the bounds set him by her. 

For a moment he keeps.a hot, humiliated silence. 
Then, reflecting that he is but a dastard, who can be 
beaten back from his heart’s desire by one rebuff; taking 
comfort, too, from what she had lately told him as to 
her own shortcomings in manner, he plucks up Courage 
for one more effort. 

‘*T should like,’’ he says—but he has involuntarily 
moved half a pace further away from her, and in his tone 
there is less heartiness and more misgiving than before 
—‘‘T should like you, of course, to know all my people.”’ 

‘Should you ?”? she answers dryly. The very effort 
to steady it, the potency of the emotion which domi- 
nates her, making her voice harsh and surly ; and with 
a discourteous, stiff laugh: ‘‘I am afraid it is not 
very likely !”’ , 

There is a dead silence. For to-day there is no more 
fear of his transgressing her limits. He sits. looking 
blankly at the brook. If, in the crises of foolish men’s 
and women’s lives there were but a go-between to inter- 
pret! But there never is! 

For full five minutes the river loudly runs, and the 
finches piercingly sing, without any human noise to 
break in upon their concert. At last Belinda, who has 
been snatching remorseful glances at the severe melan- 
choly of her sweetheart’s profile, hazards a timid pro- 
pitiation : 

‘* Have you many sisters ?” she asks conciliatingly. 

‘* Two,” he answers shortly, looking straight before 
him; ‘‘ but,’’ with a spurious smile, ‘‘I have inflicted 
enough of my family upon you for one day.”’ 

She is too much wounded to make any rejoinder, and . 
the conversation, which before had flown as glibly as 
the stream or as the lark’s roulades, drops into silence 
again. At their feet the rock-shadows couch. . The 
sun’s rays, no longer vertical, blaze obliquely upon’ the 
water and upon the sunlike dandelion flowers. 

‘*Tt must be late,’’ says Belinda reluctantly,.her eyes 
turning from the hurrying sparkles of the beck to con- 
sult his face; ‘‘ had we better be going back ?” 

She had hoped for an earnest protest from him, a sup- 
plication for yet a few moments more of their bright 
solitude. But none such comes! 
objection ; but, on the contrary, rises at once and stands 
ready to attend her; and silently they return to the mill. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
** A whole long month of May in this sad plight, 
Made their cheeks paler by the break of June. 
¢‘ To-morrow will I bow to my delight, 
To-morrow will I ask my lady’s boon !’ 
‘Oh may I never see another night, 
Lorenzo, if thy lips breathe not love’s tune.’ 
So spake they to their pillows; but alas! 
Honeyless days and nights did he let pass.”’ 


“WHAT a mercy it is to be alone for a change !”’ says 
Sarah ; ‘‘is not it? You do not assent with the warmth 
I should have expected, eh ? And what a much richer 
and rarer mercy it is that we are not to be driven 
a-pleasuring twenty hot miles at a stretch, and carouse 
on rotten eggs at the end !”’ 

It is near noon, and the sisters are walking in the 
Grosse Garten, that green and ample pleasure-ground, 
with its tall trees and its intersecting drives, of the 
Dresden burghers. Against a peevish sky the Museum 
of Antiquities lifts its greenish roof; in its pool, with ,; 
the little swan-house in the middle, there is beginning 
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to come a vernal glow from the reflections of the young- 
leaved horse-chestnuts standing round; in the flower- 
beds the pansies and cinerarias bloom purple and yellow. 

Belinda’s only answer to her sister’s self-gratulations 
is to stoop and console Slutty, who has returned in 
some disorder from a slight excursion, having been 
coarsely hustled away by the shabby surly Polizei, who 
guard and pompously warn off profane dogs from the 
meagre blossoms. 

“The beauty of these straight drives,’’ continues 
Sarah, thoughtfully eyeing one of the long vistas of 
trees that gradually lessens away to nothing, ‘‘is that 
you never can be taken by surprise in them; nobody 
can pounce out upon you from round a corner; it is 
merely a question of long sight. Now, if I saw my ad- 
mirer in the distance, I should simply whip behind one 
of these friendly trees,’’ looking up at an oak that, still 
wintrily brown, rises from the tenderly greening under- 
growth. ‘‘ What would you do if you saw yours ?”’ 

‘*T do not know which you mean,’’ answers Belinda, 
with an awkward attempt at gayety, for this morning 
she is not gay; ‘‘I have so many !”’ 

‘* No, you have not,’’ replies Sarah calmly ; ‘‘ but you 
have one. How long you will keep him is another 
question. Judging by the crushed and flattened condi- 
tion to which you had reduced him last evening, I 
should say probably not long.”’ 

‘At all events,’’ cries Belinda, whom this chance 
cut has stung more deeply than it was intended, ‘‘ at all 
events, I had not reduced him to the condition of foam- 
ing rage to which you had brought Professor Forth. 
He said,” laughing unwillingly, ‘‘that if he had not 
known that you were sincerely attached to him, he 
should have. had difficulty in overlooking your con- 
duct !” 

‘* Do you think he will jilt me ?’’ cries Sarah in a de- 
lighted voice, and with a radiant smile. ‘‘ No,” shaking 
her head ; ‘“‘no such luck. My conduct was not good,”’ 
with a candid air; ‘‘but it had its palliations—he fell 
asleep !”’ 

** So did you.” 

‘** But did [ look like him ?”’ dryly. ‘‘ Anyhow, with 
my good resolutions, it was a case of ‘look in his face, 
and you forget them all.’ ”’ 

A pause. A solitary rider is cantering along the 
drive. A blue Gardereiter is practicing his four-in-hand 
team of chestnuts in a sort of phaeton, up and down, 
up and down. The girls have reached a spot where 
there. is a little quiet peep among the trees; a plot of 
lush green grass, vividly green, backed by sedate high 
firs, across which a few young birches are throwing 
their infinitely delicate leafage, and stretching their 
shining white stems. 

‘“‘Tt seems he has a mother,” says Sarah prestntly, 
her eyes following the diminishing Gardereiter and his 
team. 

‘* Has! had, you mean !” 

‘* Has. I am afraid I let him see that I thought it a 
remarkable ‘instance of longevity.’’ She stops to laugh, 
and then goes on, letting fall each little sentence with 
deliberate serenity. ‘‘She lives with him; she is in her 
dotage; she never stops asking questions ; and it seems 
that the chiefest of his wife’s married joys is to consist 
in answering them.”’ 

““Was it at that stage of his confidences that you 
cried out, ‘Ceci est insupportabdle !’ and took to your heels 
and left him ?”’ asks Belinda dryly. 

“Tt must have been somewhere about then,’’ answers 
Sarah modestly. ‘‘ He did not recognize the quotation, 
and he was displeased at the sentiment. However,” 


with a shrug, ‘‘I will not do it again, for your sake, and 
in your interests; and if he does not fall asleep, and 
shoot out his under lip, I think I shall be able to hold 
out until we go. This is the fourth,’’ reflectively check- 
ing off the numbers on her fingers; ‘‘ onc, two, three, 
four, five—in less than five weeks we shall be in Lon- 
don.” 

‘*In less than five weeks !”’ repeats Belinda, stopping 
short and paling, while an expression of something very 
like terror looks out of the pupils of her dismayed eyes. 

‘In less than five weeks!’ assents Sarah, nodding. 
‘*T heard granny telling Gustel that she would not need 
her services after the first of June, and courteously add- 
ing how glad she would be to be rid of her. Pooh!” 
laying her hand on her sister’s shoulder, and giving her 
a shrewd, good-natured glance, ‘‘ do not look so woe-be- 
gone; it is only a case of hurrying the pace a little.” 

Belinda’s answer is a gesture of disgust. She walks 
quickly on. 

‘*It is coarsely worded, I admit,’ continues the 
other, briskly following and keeping up with her; ‘ but 
believe me, the advice is sound.” 

And so it may be; but as it is addressed to a person 
who is utterly incapable of making use of it, it is, like 
most other advice, wasted. To hurry the pace a little! 
For days and days afterwards the vile phrase recurs to 
her, dinning in her ears. As often—and that is not sel- 
dom—as the terror which had seized her in the Grosse 
Garten returns, so often does the brutal consolation with 
which her sister had tried to allay it. And as the 
priceless days slip by—slip away out of the fingers 
stretched forth in such a fever to detain them—it takes 
in her ears a horrible inflection of irony. Over and 
over and over again it keeps saying itself to her, as she 
lies awake at night, hour after hour—she can lie awake 
with the best of them now—hearing the engines screech 
and the trains thunder along the Bohmischer Bahn ; 
watching the now withering blossoms drop from the 
pear-tree in the keen moonlight, and reckoning over to 
herself, until her brain grows dull and tardy sleep re- 
leases her, the small and diminishing hoard of precious 
hours during which there will be any object. in living. 
For that what makes the essence of these days may not 
pass, may last on through a long transfigured lifetime, 
is a hope too glorious for her to dare lift her wet and 
dazzled eyes to its face. And meanwhile the days 
themselves are passing! Oh, how they are passing! 
To hurry the pace! How can she hurry the pace ? she 
asks herself desperately, in the watches of the night, un- 
consciously accepting the detestable phrase. What can 
she, being she, do? How can she, tied down by her 
nature, by her stiff-necked virgin pride, by the very force 
of her dumb, pent passion, put out a finger to help her- 
self? As easily can she make the gray irises of her 
eyes coal-black.. Is it her fault that all strong emotion 
with her translates itself into a cold, hard voice, and a 
chill set face ? With other women it translates itself 
into dimples and pink blushes and lowered eyes? Ah! 
but do they feel as she does? Sarah, for instance. 
When do men ever leave ‘Sarah’s company with the 
down-faced, baffled, white look with which Rivers has 
more than once quitted hers? Preening themselves 
rather ; with slecked feathers and cosseted vanity. 

‘*T am not of the stuff of which the women that men 
love are made !’’ she says, thinking with an envious hu- 
mility of her sister’s graces,,and staring blankly at the 
stove, beginning to glimmer white in the dawn. But to 
such a radical fault of nature and ‘constitution, what 
remedy can there be ? Tamely to copy her sister’s airy 
charms and light coquetrics ? r 
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‘Tt would be the donkey playing the lap-dog !’’ she 
cries bitterly. 

And yet, despite all their mischances, and their 
agues, and their desperations, what superb days these 
are? Few? Yes, perhaps. But when one reflects 
how much acute happiness may be packed into five 
minutes, and how many five minutes there are in a 
month, these two may be accounted to have been largely 
dowered, seeing that to many a one, not held to be spe- 
cially spited by fortune, it is not given in all his or her 
lifetime to attain to one such day. Days when round 
each corner lurks a splendid possibility ; days when each 
ring at. the bell may mean that Heaven has opened. 
Very often it means nothing of the kind ; it means Miss 
Watson, or Gustel, or a parcel; but it may. 

In later life you may be as fortunate as you please ; a 
laurel garland round your head, a colossal balance at 
Coutts’, a chaste, fond wife and paragon children, but 
Heaven can no longer pounce upon you from round the 
street corner. 

‘“ Parting, they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart, 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 

Yes, superb days! though on one or two of them the 
east wind blew piercingly, sweeping across the wide 
plain; and on another one or two the rain slid down 
from the heavy clouds, and blurred the windows. 

But if it blurred the windows, did it not thereby 
make the task,of Miss Watson’s spyglass a more diffi- 
cult one? and could the wind reach them in the little 
pine-wood behind the bleak Barracks, where they walked 
safe and warm on strewn fir-needies, and listened to its 
harmless scolding far above their happy heads ? 

How often they meet ! how perpetually, how always ! 
In the Alt Market, buying jonquils of the ugly German 
Fraus, as they sit under their great cotton umbrellas, 
queening it over their carrots and radishes ; with the 
old houses, all different heights and shapes, russet-red 
roofed, endlessly dormer-windowed, standing round ; at 
Plauen under the cool cherry orchards ; at Meissen, in 
the hot Fabrik; in the Neu-Stadt, in the Alt-Stadt— 
everywhere. If, in after years, they revisit the bright 
city, what spot in all its precincts will be empty and in- 
nocent of associations to them ? 

Superb days! But they are going. Racing-pace 
they gallop by. How will it be when they are gone ? 

As the time passes, she grows ever less and iess in a 
condition to face this problem. By-and-by she refuses 

' to face it at all. When it comes it comes; but till then 
let her not be defrauded of her birthright. Let her, 
too, like the Mayflies and the Painted Ladies, have her 
span of careless, giddy bliss. 

Whenever the conversation turns upon their depart- 
ure, their journey, their arrival in London, upon any- 
thing that lies beyond the horizon of the now, and the 
here, if it be possible, she leaves the room; if it be not 
possible, she feverishly seeks to divert the talk into 
other channels. 

But if she can fight thought off pretty well in the day, 
the variegated, distracting, kaleidoscope day, it indem- 
nifies itself at night. At night there it is, and nothing 
but it; no flickering leaves, or scudding clouds, or 
passers-by ; nothing but it; an image drawn on might’s 
plain black canvas with a hard, cutting clearness, as of 
an acid biting into steel; so that she must look at it: 

As for her, at this time she would be thankful that 
there were no night at all. She does not need its re- 
freshment. Without it her every power seems strung 
up to the highest pitch of efficiency, and she dreads, 
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oh, how she dreads its solitude and silence! In the day- 
time, however unconventionally early or improbably 
late may be the hour, there is always a. possibility, nay, 
a likelihood, of seeing his strapping figure and his burn- 
ing eyes following the infant stolidity of the page, 
Tommy, into the salon. But in the night this is impos- 
sible. The night, therefore, is time absolutely wasted ; 
now, too, when there is so little time left to waste. Of 
what use is it but for lying broad awake in, counting up 
how many hours the different moments, half-hours, of 
their meetings make? To her, just so much of life is 
worth reckoning as life at all; the rest is unimportant 
padding. 

And he? As to him, the pavement of the quiet Liit- 
tichau Strasse before her door is worn hollow by his 
footsteps ; his eyes devour her; his tongue stutters in 
lame speech to her, and altogether omits to answer 
when addressed by any one else. He has abandoned all 
other occupations in life but that of dogging her. But 
he has not asked her to be his wife. 

To how much more purpose would be that one short 
practical question than all his resultless, love-sick ma- 
neuvers ; than all the enormous nosegays with which 
her room is over-filled and over-scented—for she cannot 
bear to throw away even the dead ones. ° 

Perhaps this thought crosses her mind now and again. 
It certainly does Sarah’s. It not only crosses it, but 
finds not unfrequent egress through her lips. 

And meanwhile, May is three-parts over. The twenty- 
fourth of that month is reached, and, indeed, is almost 
ended ; for dinner is past, and the girls and their grand- 
mother are loitering over their light and leisurely dessert. 

Their grandmother is an old lady with a bright eye 
—strangely bright, considering that it has wept, or been 
supposed to weep, for a good-natured husband, five 
promising sons, and three dutiful daughters—with a 
skin that is still no penance and that, if tradition lies 
not, it was once considered a high treat to kiss, and 
with a cap whose secret will die with her. 

‘*Granny’s religious principles are slack,”’ Sarah is 
wont to say; ‘‘ her morality is hazy, and in moments of 
excitement I have even known her let fly an oath ; but 
on the other hand, she is thoroughly clean, and she al- 
ways laughs at my jokes ; so that, taking her all round, 
I could better spare a better woman. One knows that 
if she were called upon for any of the sublimer virtues 
of life, she would be found wanting. But, after all, the 
sublimer virtues are the thousand-pound notes that one 
seldom needs to change, and granny has plenty of the 
sixpences,”’ 

At the present moment her attention is absorbed in 
the effort, aided by a cracknel, to induce her new pug 
Punch to give three cheers for the Queen, with the tho- 
rough mastery over which elegant accomplishment he 
has arrived credited. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, this talent seems inclined to hang fire, for, though 
in general a remarkably free barker, he is now, rela- 
tively to his sovereign, either disloyally silent, or irra- 
tionally incoherent. He will give ten cheers, or one and 
a half, or five muffled ones and a sneeze, but he will not 
give three. 

‘*Granny,’’ says Sarah, desisting from a vain effort to 
make Slutty cheer too, an endeavor which the latter 
frustrates by instantly rolling over on her back, and re- 
maining in that position until all attempt at education 
is suspended—‘‘ granny, do you know that we are going 
to have a long and happy day at that everlasting Wesen- 
stein to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* By all means, my dear ; so as you do not ask me to 
go with you.” s 
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**T believe,’’ says Sarah, regarding her grandmother 
with an air of cool dispassionate speculation, ‘‘ that if 
we were to tell you that we were going to Greenwich 
Fair, or the Argyle Rooms, you would say ‘By all 
means, my dears!’ Only that Iam not at all so sure 
that in that case you would add, ‘So as you do not 
expect me to go with you!” 

The old lady laughs pleasantly, as if her granddaugh- 
ter had paid her a compliment. 

‘¢ Are you going to take your sweethearts with you ?” 
asks she gayly ; ‘‘ your popinjays? No, Punch! three 
cheers! Nobody asked you to sneeze for the Queen !” 

“Our popinjays ?”’ cries Sarah, delighted. ‘‘ Not 
mine, thank God! By-the-by, granny, as I have no 
further use for him, I am thinking of arranging a mar- 
riage between you and him. Your ages are suitable ; 
and, though you have slightly the advantage in exter- 
nals, he is greatly your superior in intellect.” 

**God bless my soul! No, thank you, child !”’ replies 
Mrs. Churchill with energy; ‘‘ I prefer Belinda’s.”’ 

“So do we all!’ says Sarah, with a dry look. 

At this last speech, Belinda, who has been growing 
ever hotter and more restless since the word ‘‘ Wesen- 
stein’? was mentioned, suddenly leaves her seat under 
the pretext of comforting Slutty. Slutty hates Punch 
and his tricks, and the kudos that attends them, and 
has now squeezed herself under a piece of furniture to 
which, in general, only Miss Watson’s voice has power 
to banish her, and from beneath which there is now 
nothing visible of her but a small spiteful face, full of 
mortification and ire. As she firmly resists all Belinda’s 
blandishing inducements to her to come forth, though 
the agitated beat of her tail upon the floor proves that 
she is not wholly unmoved by them, the young girl de- 
sists, and passes into the neighboring salon, where, as 
there is no one to comment on her actions, she at once 
walks rapidly to the window, and looks eagerly down 
the dull and empty street. Not for long, however. Ere 
many moments have passed, a hand is laid on her 
shoulder ; a rallying voice sounds in her ear: 

“Come! he cannot be in sight yet! He will surely 
have the good feeling to let us swallow our coffee in 
peace.”’ 

Belinda gives a great start, and angrily shakes off 
her sister’s touch. . } 

“T cannot think how it concerns you!” she says 
testily, in intense vexation at having been surprised on 
the watch; ‘‘ he does not trouble you much !”’ 

“That is the rub!’ replies Sarah calmly. ‘If he 
did, my nose would probably be flattened against the 
pane as well as yours: but seriously, I should not mind 
how often he came—not much, at least—not more,” in 
candid parenthesis, ‘‘than I always hate seeing other 
people made love to, if it seemed to lead to anything; 
but, as I live, I cannot see that you are a step further 
advanced than you were when I spoke to you in the 
Grosse Garten three weeks ago. Come now, are you ?” 

For a moment Belinda is silent. Perhaps she has put 
that question to her own heart before now, and been as 
unable as now to give a satisfactory answer to it. 

Instead of replying, ‘‘ What a mercy it would be!” 
she says irritably, bringing her hands sharply together 
‘in a wrathful clasp, “If you could be persuaded to 
mind your own business, and leave me to be happy in 
my own way.”’ 

‘“*Happy in your own way,” repeats Sarah, with a 
shrewd look. ‘* Yes; and when he has taken his twelve 
German lessons and gone home to his papa, the iron- 
monger—ironmaster—what is he?—how happy you 
will be in your own way then, eh ?”’ 
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The other’s hands unclasp, her arms drop limply to 
her sides; a sudden cold pallor chases the fierce ver- 
milion from her cheeks. 

**T suppose,’’ she says slowly, ‘‘that there is a sort 
of coarse and brutal common sense in what you say; 
but I wonder,’ her voice breaking a little, ‘‘that it 
does not occur to even you, that sinceIam J, and not 
you—”’ 

‘*Granny and I both agree,’ interrupts Sarah, ‘ that 
it is the most tedious courtship we ever assisted at. 
Granny’s idée fixe is that it should be arranged by the 
first, so that he may travel with us and look after the 
luggage ; for my own part, I rather doubt if even after 
the twelve lessons he will be able to take our tickets 
and order our baths; at least,’’ breaking into a laugh, 
‘*T know that my Schatz was not, though he is in cor- 
respondence with half the savants of Germany.”’ 

Belinda has turned again to the window, but, that 
her motives may be beyond suspicion, she is ostenta- 
tiously gazing in the opposite direction to that whence 
Rivers will come. An occasional writhing, shivering 
movement of her shoulders alone betrays what suffering 
her sister’s ruthless and irrepressible rummaging in her 
holy of holies is causing her. 

‘*We do not blame him,’”’ continues Sarah, with a 
candid air: “tin fairness, I must say that we do not 
blame him. He is always trying to pour out his poor 
little tale like water out of a jug ; and you, for reasons 
best known to yourself, are always corking it back 
again. Mark my words,’’? emphasizing the sentence 
with three pats on Slutty’s chest—Slutty lying, as usual, 
reversed and Cleopatra-like upon her lap, ‘‘ you will do 
it once too often !”’ 

‘What shall I do once too often ?’’ cries poor Be- 
linda in an agonized voice, wheeling suddenly round at 
bay. ‘*‘ What dol do? If you could only explain that 
to me! I believe,’’ beginning to falter, ‘‘ that you mean - 
well; I would—would try to take any hints you could 
give me.” 

‘“*T have always told you that your high and mighty 
airs would be the death of you,’’ rejoins Sarah, not per- 
ceptibly conciliated by her sister’s humility. ‘If you 
could make them up into a parcel and toss them into 
the Elbe, and perhaps throw in your high nose, too, you 
would be a better and a happier woman.”’ 

‘¢ But I cannot !”’ very regretfully. 

“*T confess,’ says Sarah, after a pause, her eyes specu- 
latively fixed on the two smart shoes extended before 
her—shoes whose unnatural altitude of heel, arch of in- _ 
step, and crowding of lacerated toes proclaim them of 
the highest fashion—‘‘ I confess that I am a little dis- 
appointed that the news of our approaching departure 
did not bring him to-the point. I should have thought 
that when that fact transpired, not even you could have 
iced him into silence.”’ 

‘‘He does not yet know that we are going,’’ replies 
Belinda, murmuringly. ‘‘I have not told him.” 

‘* Have not you ?”’ cries Sarah, joyfully leaping up and 
beginning to frolic about on one toe. ‘‘ Courage! Then 
our best card is still unplayed !’’ Suddenly ceasing her 
frisking, approaching her sister, and speaking with 
great eagerness: ‘‘ You must tell him to-morrow, at 
Wesenstein. Choose a good place; well in the wood, if 
possible, out of eye and ear and Watson shot; bea 
little depressed, and make him ask you what is the mat- 
ter with you ; if yon could det fall a tear or two? No? 
Ah!’ with a gesture of impatience, ‘‘I am sure you 
will spuil the whole situation! Dear me!’ with an ac- 
cent of sincere regret, ‘‘ what a charming thing I could: 
have made of it !”’ . 
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‘I will tell him,” replies Belinda meekly, yet 
wincing. 

“If it is not brought toa crisis at Wesenstein,”’ pur- 
sues Sarah, brutally, ‘‘ I warn you that I shall ask him 
his intentions. I have been trying to spirit up granny 
to do it, but you know how she always shirks every 
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STRANGELY enough the name of Giacomo Leopardi, 
which is slowly becoming familiar to English readers, is 
at present most often mentioned in connection with his 
views of pessimism. To have elaborated this is his 
least claim upon posterity, as those who know his writ- 
ings are aware.- It is because he is the leading Italian 
poet of the nineteenth century, and the most masterly 
Italian prose writer of any century, that he deserves 
a high place among the great intellects of the world. 
His philosophy, if I may dignify by this name the pes- 
simism which is itself the surest proof of pitiable want 
of philosophy, overshadows all his works, prose and 
poetry alike ; but even this cannot seriously mar their ex- 
quisite beauties. The steps by which Leopardi descended 
from the buoyant hopefulness of youth to the leaden 
gloom of despair were few, but they can be easily fol- 
lowed, for in few cases have the physical conditions 
stamped themselves so plainly on the moral ani reli- 
gious sides of a strong mind. 

Born in the sleepy town of Recanati on June 29, 1798, 
of a noble and bigoted family, his youth was passed in 
studying the classics in his father’s library. Partly de- 
formed from his birth, his body was always sickly, his 
nerves became over-sensitive, and his intellect developed 
prematurely. At fourteen he had left his dull priestly 
tutors behind, thenceforth going on alone to master 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, German, French and 
Spanish. In Recanati was none to appreciate, to ad- 
vise, to bear company. His father and mother were 
apparently blind to his genius and to his needs. At 
sixteen he finished a fragment of the “‘ Lives of Fifty- 
five Fathers of the Church,”’ soon followed by a treatise 
on the ‘‘ Popular Errors of the Ancients,” in which no 
less than four-hundred ancient writers were quoted, 
showing his already wide range of classical literature. 
At this time his faith in the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which he had been brought up, still remained, although 
signs were not wanting to indicate that his daring, in- 
quiring mind would not long be tethered by dogmas. 
In his treatise on the ‘‘ Popular Errors” he says, ad- 
dressing religion: ‘‘ It is sweet to be able, with a firm 
and certain spirit, to conclude that there is no true 
philosopher who does not follow thee and respect thee.”’ 
But berfeath catholic utterances like this, we occasion- 
ally hear a low murmur, as if the young reason were 
already perplexed and in doubt. He remarks that even 
Kepler, astronomer and mathematician as he was, was 
led into error, and exclaims: ‘‘ Terrible example! We 
might almost believe that errors, like comets, have an 
orbit, and that at the end of several centuries, when 
men have ceased to inveigh against them, they reappear 
on the scene under a new aspect. . . This reflection 


would lead us to think that the human mind does not 
follow a straight line, extended to infinity, but a limited 
circle, and returns perforce from time to time to the 
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duty ; it would have come better from her, but since 
she will not, I must. I shall tell him that you are 
wasting away! I wonder,” with an amused look at 
her sister’s firm-fleshed, healthful beauty, ‘‘ whether he 
will be idiot enough to believe it ?”’ 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 








same point.’”? A eulogy upon Voltaire in the same 
essay indicates that Leopardi already knew and ad- 

mired the writings of the great French skeptic, if he did 

not openly agree with them. 

The chief influence upon Leopardi’s intellectual de- 
velopment, however, was Greek literature. So thor- 
oughly was he imbued with its vigor, its grace, its 
majesty, its consummate artless art, that in his writ- 
ings he is the most Greek of all moderns, not excepting 
Goethe, Shelley and Keats. In the glorious master- 
pieces of Athens he learned his first lessons in human 
nature. His imagination drew pictures of men of Attic 
type; men full of virility, of enthusiasm, of patriotism, 
of passionate worship of beauty, capable of the loftiest 
achievements in war, in art, and in government. When 
he contrasted the men he saw around him with the por- 
traits of his fancy, the disenchantment was mortal, ~Of 
all cities in priest-ridden Italy, Recanati was the dullest. 
Ignorance, like the dark slime of centuries which en- 
crusts some statue and hides its pure marble and loveli- 
ness, encased all minds but his own. Not only were the 
works of the ancient world unknown; even the names 
of Dante, Petrarch and Alfieri needed an explanation 
and an apology. The aristocracy fairly reveled in its 
duncedom. 

Leopardi, at eighteen, did not fail to make this com- 
parison between the world of his ideal and the world as 
he found it, but though discouraged he still believed 
that elsewhere he might realize his dream. He felt 
that some persons must live who would blush to be 
slaves; who would be ashamed of ignorance; who 
aspired to be more than mere animals eating, drinking, 
sleeping and going to mass. He longed to travel, to 
enjoy the companionship of some of the brilliant men 
of letters with whom he was already in correspondence, 
to secure better opportunities for study; to dispel, by 
new sights and interests, ‘‘ the obstinate, black, horrid, 
savage melancholy which wasted and devoured him.’’* 
For several years he was unable to carry out his desire. 
His father stubbornly refused to assign him even a 
moderate allowance, believing, it has been asserted, 
that ‘Leopardi was too progressive and anti-clerical in 
his views. His health was further impaired by his 
excessive study, and for nearly a year he suffered blind- 
ness, accompanied by a nervous prostration which dc- 
barred any mental application. 

At last, when he was too much of an invalid to enjoy 
his liberty, he was permitted to escape from Recanati. 
The annoyances and discomforts of travel often out- 
weighed its pleasures. Then, too, instead of the Italy 
he had pictured to himself, he saw a land oppressed by 
despots, sunk in poverty and wretchedness, ill-hiding 
beneath her rags her festering constitutional sores. 
Rome was buried in moral degradation. Ignorance was 
E * Letter to Giordani, April30, 1817. 
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the passport to success and promotion at the papal 
court, and in Leopardi’s case a sojourn at the head- 
quarters of Romanism dispelled not only all faith in its 
religion but the last vestige of respect for its methods. 
After a while his poverty dragged him back to the 
repugnant paternal roof, and at twenty-five he es- 
poused a pessimism from which he was never afterward 
divorced. 

Up to this time his mental growth had been marked 
by two phases. His profound acquaintance with the 
ciassics won him a reputation as a philologian so distin- 
guished that he was acknowledged by such scholars as 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, Mai and Giordani to be the ablest 
Hellenist in Italy ; while the publication, in 1818, of his 
odes ‘‘ To Italy ’’ and ‘‘To the Monument of Dante,” 
placed him at once above all contemporary Italian 
poets. From that time until 1824, when he published 
the first collected edition of his poems, his work was 
evenly divided between poetry and ‘philology. After 
that date he gave himself more closely to philosophical 
studies and to the perfection of a prose style which 
none of his countrymen has equaled. But although, 
during the last thirteen years of his life, he often 
avowed his preference for prose, he could not quench 
his poetic nature, and many of his most exquisite, pas- 
sionate and majestic lyrics sprang from the sufferings and 
emotions of this period. His health grew worse, so that 
more than once he was unable to read for many months 
at a time, and the mere cessation of bodily pain was 
his single desire. Poverty was constantly at his side 
to harass, and death, earnestly invoked, delayed long to 
end his misery. Only on June 14, 1837, did she close a 
life more than half of which had been passed in daily 
anguish of body and mind. 

Fatalism is the principle underlying Leopardi’s pes- 
simism. Unconsciously taking as a model his own 
career—which had been so persistently assailed by un- 
toward circumstances—he inferred that Fate rules the 
world. Moreover, Fate is malignant, cruel, pitiless, 
delighting in torturing humanity. The only part of 
life that is worth living is made especially attractive in 
order to deepen the misery of the rest. Youth—the 
season of noble dreams, of boundless hopes, of inde- 
scribable loveliness—is only a delusion. We enjoy its 
pleasures because we are ignorant. But Fate, to ac- 
complish its work fully, endows us with-a craving for 
knowledge, and knowledge leads inevitably to disillu- 
sion. Those bright hopes, those joyous fancies, which 
ushered us into life, when examined through the glass 
of reason, prove to be thin, misty veils, concealing the 
black and desperate reality. As our expectations ‘were 
high, our regret becomes poignant. Though we reso- 
lutely shut our eyes to the facts, and try to enjoy in 
spite of disillusion, we cannot. Relentless destiny has 
cut off even that frail consolation. We recognize our 
impotence and our powerlessness to remedy it; to know 
and not to be able—therein lies the quintessence of our 
pain and our despair. Who would choose to live to feel 
himself the victim of a demon against whom there was 
no battling; from whom justice, redress, mercy were 
impossible ; whose gifts were a thousandfold more sor- 
row-causing than his torments? Had men been left in 
ignorance, like the brute creation, they might, like it, 
have a sensuous, careless existence ; but men are forced 
to drink the sap of the tree of knowledge, which poisons 
but does not destroy. Morality and virtue have no 
reasonable ground on which to stand. Like everything 
else they are delusions, or, worse, perhaps, caprices of 
the scourging Fate. Nevertheless, with love, they take 
a strong hold upon us, and are among ‘the last to be 











eradicated by the remorseless harrow of Knowledge. 
Long after we understand their real emptiness, we con- 
tinue to cherish them as errors sweeter far than truth, 
Finally, we reach the bottom of the abyss, and immor- 
tality itself—the earliest and deepest-rooted of all delu- 
sions—is torn up by our despairing spirit, which calmly 
awaits annihilation, without joy or sorrow, because, 
when the troubled soul has arrived at this awful stage 
it has ceased even to frame a wish. 

A compressed statement of Leopardi’s philosophy is 
found in this short poetical fragment, which he addresses 
**To Himself :”’ ; 


‘* Now wilt thou rest forever, weary heart; 
The last delusion—that I thought myself 
Immortal—perished, died. Too well I feel 
Not the hope only, but the wish is quenched. 
Repose forever, for thou hast throbbed enough, 
Thy beatings naught avail; nor is the earth 
Worth any sighing. Weariness and gall 
Is life—no more—and the whole world is mire. 
Henceforth be still. Breathe out thy last despair. 
Fate to our race has granted death alone. 
Nature—that brutish power, which, hidden, reigns 
For common woe and for the infinite 
Vanity of all things—now thee disdains.’’ 

Leopardi, cast away into this outer darkness, still re- 
tained a strong respect for his intellect, which, if it 
caused his sorrows, was also the source of those mental 
joys which he deemed the noblest that ignoble man is 
allowed to taste. He foresaw that posterity would attri- 
bute his pessimism to his own supremely unhappy life, 
and he attempted to refute in advance this criticism, 
which implied that his philosophical reasoning was 
worthless, being prejudiced by physical pain. He there- 
fore wrote, several years before his death, to a friend: 
‘You say truly that it is absurd to attribute to my 
writings a religious tendency. Whatever my misfor- 
tunes may be, which persons think seasonable to parade, 
and which, perhaps, they have a little exaggerated in 
this newspaper,* I have had enough courage not to seek 
to diminish their burden cither by frivolous hopes of a 
pretended future and unknown happiness, or by a 
cowardly resignation. My sentiments regarding destiny 
have been and still ave those which I haye expressed in 
Bruto Minore. As a result of the same courage, having 
been led by my researches to a despairing philosophy, I 
have not hesitated to embrace it entirely ; while, on the 
other hand, it has been only from the cowardice of men 
—who must be persuaded of the worth of existence— 
that they have chosen to consider my philosophical 
opinions as the result of ‘my individual sufferings, and 
that they persist in attributing to my material circum- 
stances what is due to my understanding alone. Before 
dying, I am going to protest against this invention of the 
weak and the vulgar, and to beg my readers to consent 
to destroy my observations and reasoning, rather than 
to accuse my illnesses. ’’+ 

Notwithstanding this positive declaration truth com- 
pels us to discover in Leopardi’s infirmities the mould- 
ing of his sentiments regarding destiny. To the end 
his mind kept its marvelous clearness for all subjects 
save philosophy. His power of diction was never more 
conspicuous than in one of his last poems, ‘‘ La Gines- 
tra.”’ His memory, sparkling with the jewels. of eight 
literatures, was still brilliant. But his pessimism was 
a monomania, and, like all those afflicted with similar 
mental troubles, he deemed himself sanest on the very 
topic on which he was least sane. 

Not irrelevantly, the morbid creed of Leopardi sug- 
~* L* Hesperus. _ 

+ Letter to De Sinner, written from Florence, May 24, 1832. 
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gests the no less wretched doctrines of Schopenhauer, 
who now enjoys the unenviable distinction of being the 
apostle of modern pessimism. By right, however, to 
the Italian is due the credit of being the earlier of the 
two to formulate the philosophy of despair; but their 
rival claims may well be waived when we remember 
that Buddha forestalled both of them by twenty-five 
hundred years. The Italian and German agree in 
regarding annihilation as more preferable than life, but 
beyond this they have nothing incommon. Leopardi 
became a pessimist because unkind circumstances 
goaded to desperation an over-sensitive, lofty spirit ; 
Schopenhauer became so because his spirit was essen- 
tially base. Few characters in history are more des- 
picable than this German’s, whose teachings have 
exercised a fatal fascination over his countrymen. 
Inordinately selfish, absolutely wanting in affection ; 
cold, harsh, false; impure in life and thought, almost 
bestial in his immorality ; monstrous in his self-esteem ; 
a groveler to wealth and titles—it is fitting that Arthur 
Schopenhauer should have prostituted rare intellectual 
gifts to render popular a ‘‘ philosophical system” to 
match his character. Low himself, he imagined all 
men low. Shameless in his disregard for morality, he 
denied the very existence of moral laws. Who can 
wonder that he pronounced annihilation to be the 
goal of a race of which he deemed himself the repre- 
sentative ? 

Leopardi, on the contrary, was by nature high- 
minded. He believed men better than he-found them. 
His sensitive mind was shocked when it saw the preva- 
lence of untruth and low ideals. Disappointment and 
disillusion, intensified by nearly crushing bodily ills, led 
to metaphysical monomania. “Yet even after he had 
embraced pessimism entirely, Leopardi was nobly incon- 
sistent. Unlike Schopenhauer, he did not try to prove 
the non-existence of virtue by being himself a repro- 


bate. Pessimism logically leads to suicide, but he, for 
some reason unacknowledged to himself, recognized 
that it is the coward who flees from pain. Pessimism 
consistently confounds good and eyil, but he was incon- 
sistently virtuous. He never sought to discount future 
suffering by present sensuality, but was a staunch 
friend, a devoted brother; a dauntless enemy of super- 
stition, bigotry, ignorance and Oppression; a writer 
who was satisfied with nothing short of perfection in 
his own work. Modest as to his own attainments, he 
was generous and encouraging toward all his rivals. 
His most prominent failing, increased no doubt by his 
extreme nervousness, seems to have been suspicion, the 
cause of want of frankness with his father, whose 
tyrannical and uncandid treatment of his son at least 
showed that the fault was not wholly on the latter. 

Not only did Leopardi not live up to his pessimism, 
but he also occasionally indicated that his theory of 
despair might not be applicable to mankind in general. 
Even in one of his saddest lyrics this admission is 
made: ‘‘ This I know and feel, that of the eternal revo- 
lutions of the stars, and of my frail being, some good 
or pleasure perhaps another will have: to me life is 
evil.”’* His beautiful poem, IJ Risorgimento, written 
at a time of comparative physical and mental health, is 
a still more striking proof of the fact that his pessimism 
was a disease. 

In time, perhaps, Leopardi will be known among 
English readers for those qualities in his works which 
compel admiration. Meanwhile it is unfair to lay 
too deep emphasis upon his despairing theory of hu- 
man life and of destiny. While we may justly pity 
him that he was driven to despair, we must discrimi- 
nate between him and Schopenhauer, who deserves to 
be loathed. 

Witiiam R. THAYER. 


* Canto Notturno. 
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ARE they lifeless all—my letters ? 
They seem like wingéd words, — 
Which fly to my breast in sweet unrest, 
And flutter like nest-hid birds. 
They cannot be mere white paper ! 
They thrill and tremble so; 
There must be life-heat where pulses beat 
With such a passionate glow. 


Ofttimes, at the touch of their glowing breath, 
My eyelids droop in shy surprise, 

And I flush and tremble as though beneath 
The passionate glance of love-lit eyes. 

And if at eve upon my pillow 
I fold their snow-white wings, 

I can feel them beat beneath my cheek 
All night like living things. 


Oft when they come I hold them 
With seal unbroke, and say : 
‘What loving word, oh, dainty bird, 
Have you brought me this golden day ?”’ 
And then, when the seal is broke, I read, 
While smiles and tears quick start, 
To see how dear I have grown to be 
To a loving and loyal leart. 


Then the letters seem like a Venice cup, 
Of crystal clear and fine, 
Through which I gaze as it fileth up 
With Love’s rare ruby wine. 
Thus my letters ne’er seem mere Jetters— 
They are always living things, 
That fly to my breast in sweet unrest 
And fold love-laden wings. 
- . Respeccoa CAMERON. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 


ALMOST every one likes coffee. Some people like it in- 
discriminately, the poor as well as the good; while others 
are made miserable unless their favorite beverage is just 
what it should be. 

A thoroughly good cup of coffee is a very rare thing,— 
considerably more rare indeed than many people are will- 
ing to believe. So many observances go to the making it 
good that, considering the spirit of hurry and the spirit of 
saving that possess so large a portion of the civilized 
world, it would seem almost unreasonable to expect per- 
fection except among the favored few who can command 
the best of everything. j 

The exhilarating cup is so often spoiled at the begin- 
ning, and the coffee devotee is often ready to declare that, 
if he would have a beverage fit to drink, he must raise his 
own berries. 

Very satisfactory results, however, may be attained 
without going quite so far back as this; but to catch the 
berry in its green state and roast it at home is highly de- 
sirable. The point of perfection at this stage is to thor- 
oughly brown and yet not burn the berries, as, if not 
sufficiently roasted, the coffee will have a raw, weak 
taste; while the other extreme will give a bitter flavor 
impossible to eradicate by any after process. 

Before the roasted berries have quite cooled, the whites 
of as many eggs as there are pounds of coffee should be 
added, and the whole thoroughly stirred until every berry 
is coated with the egg. This preserves the aroma, or true 
coffee perfume, which is so often absent. 

In coffee-growing countries, where the berry makes but 
a short journey from the bush to the mouth, this process 
is not necessary; and in the mountains of St. Domingo, 
the native darkies make coffee in very quick fashion. 
‘“‘They take the fresh berries and. parch them for a few 
minutes, then crush them in a mortar—and for each per- 
son put a tablespoonful of the fragrant fragments into a 
conical-shaped bag; the exact number of coffee-cups full 
of boiling water is measured out and pqured twice through 
the bag. This completes the process, and the result is— 
nectar.”’ 

Another method of preserving the aroma and properly 
browning coffee when there is no roaster, is to put the 
berries, after being thoroughly picked over and washed, 
into an oven or pan with a tight-fitting lid. When quite 
dry, a lump of butter the size of a walnut should be 
added to make it brown evenly. As soon as the coffee 
browns on top, the lid should be removed, and the mass 
thoroughly stirred and loosened—the top may then be 
leveled and the lid replaced, until the coffee is all of a light- 
brown hue, and will break with very hard pressure of the 
finger and thumb. 

The vessel should then be taken from the fire and the 
lid left on until the coffee will bear the addition of egg 
without cooking it. This receipt recommends the use of 
both the whites and the yolks of the eggs; and the stir- 
ring is then resumed according to the directions in the 
former receipt. Great stress is laid upon keeping the 
coffee covered until the egg is added, as this is said to be 
even more important*in preventing the escape of the 
aroma. 

When dry, the coffee should be put into an air-tight 
cannister, and only enough taken out at once for imme- 
diate use. It is desirable to have the coffee finely ground ; 
and besides allowing a tablespoonful for each person, to 
put in one or two extra. Boiling water should then be 
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poured upon it, and the pot set on to boil for eight or ten 
minutes. Then a beaten egg mixed in a bowl of cold 
water should be added, and the whole thoroughly boiled 
for a moment longer. It should then be taken from the 
fire; and, if needed, more boiling water added before it is 
placed upon the table. 

But some one comes forward with an air of authority 
and says: Take a coffee-cup of the best Java coffee 
browned to the color of chocolate (not scorched), ground 
not too fine, and mix with it half anegg. Put this into a 
coffee-pot, or boiler (which is as clean as the cup you 
drink from) and pour over it one quart of boiling water, 
stirring as you put the water in; boil slowly for fifteen 
minutes, then stand the boiler on the back of the range 
ten minutes to settle ; turn all coffee off from the grounds 
at once into an urn or coffee-pot that can stand upon the 
stove to keep hot. Coffee loses its flavor by standing on 
the grounds longer than half an hour, and should be very 
hot to be good. Put into the cup a teaspoonful of ‘‘Ameri- 
can condensed milk’’ and some boiled milk, and turn the 
coffee into it. No French coffee is any better. ; 

“*T know a better way than that,’’ says some one else; 
and then discourses as follows: Put your ground coffee 
in a bowl, a large tablespoonful for each person (most au- 
thorities seem to agree about the quantity); break into it 
the white of an egg (we use an egg for two mornings, the 
white for one and the yolk and shell for the next),* stir 
this thoroughly—this is an important part of the process 
—then add cold water very slowly, stirring all the time, 
until a teaspoonful or more has been mixed in, Having 
previously scalded your coffee-pot, pour the coffee into it— 
rinsing out the bowl with a little cold water; fill the 
coffee-pot more than half full with boiling hot water; 


then, with ‘a spoon, stir it a moment; set it on the fire, 


and when it first boils up, stir it down and add half a tea- 
spoonful of cold water; this settles it. Then set it back 
on the range, when it will keep hot till your breakfast is 
ready. It should never be set back far enough to grow 
cold. When needed, let it boil up once more; and then 
pour into your silver coffee-pot, and serve up as hot as 
possible. Block sugar should be used and condensed milk, 
or cream; boiled milk alone will not give it the proper 
color or flavor. Any one who desires to get up a reputa- 
tion for good coffee should not forget this. 

There are persons, however, who dislike the taste of 
condensed milk, and cream is not always attainable. In 
such cases, there is nothing for it but boiled milk; but 
there must be plenty of it, for coffee weakened with milk 
and coffee weakened with water are very different things ; 
and the housekeeper who is disposed to scant either coffee 
or milk will never produce satisfactory results. 

The best coffee, according to a housekeeper who always 
has a delicious beverage on her table, is a mixture of 
three-fourths Java and Mocha in equal parts, and one- 
fourth chicory. The latter, she says, when judiciously 
used, gives body and color, and seems to bring out the 
delicate flavor of the other two. 

Coffee should never be made long before using; and it 
should be served as hot as possible. 

Etta RopmMan CHURCH. 

* The editor of the Household Department while endorsing, as a whole, 
Mrs. Church's pleasant article, adds that a better thethod with the egg is 
to beat the whole egg, with two tablespoonfuls of cold water, using the 
shell also, which should be well broken up. As it is the albumen in the 
white, which possesses the settling property, it.requires mixing with the 
yolk, which simply slightly enriches. 

Haves Camreant 








For a year or two Mr. James M. Hubbard, of Boston, 
has been waging a vigorous, and, it is to be hoped in some 
degree, a successful war against that class of fiction which 
people of modest habits of thought are prone to consider 
hurtful. His attention was first called to the enormous 
circulation of such literature through his connection, in 
an Official capacity, with the Boston Public Library, and 
his protests have been based upon the very practical 
ground that if people will read such novels they ought to 
pay for them out of their own pockets, and not have them 
furnished gratis by the commonwealth. Eighteen months 
ago a list of seventy-eight books, with citations from 
competent critics, mostly foreign, was read before a com- 
mittee of the Boston City Government, two of the library 
trustees being present. This list, selected at random from 
the catalogue, was intended simply to show that the public, 
including children of both sexes, had free access through 
the library to books which contained matter essentially 
objectionable from any rational standpoint. The discus- 
sion thus inaugurated caused the library trustees at first 
to hesitate, and finally to withdraw from circulation a 
number of the volumes specified. The list was sent to 
many libraries throughout the country, and on the strength 
of its showing a large number of the books were con- 
demned and removed from circulation. At present the 
trustees state that no immoral book had ever been put into 
public use with the knowledge of the trustees, and that 
all books of an immoral influence are carefully excluded 
from circulation, especially among the young. To this 
Mr. Hubbard retorts that the library contains a large 
number of novels which have never been examined with a 
view to discovering whether they are moral or immoral. 
For, while there is small reason to believe that the fiction 
department has ever been thoroughly examined by com- 
petent persons, it is certain that the volumes of magazines 
and papers, chiefly devoted to stories, numbering several 
thousands, have never been subjected to any examination 
whatever. Considering the fact that these periodicals are 
read also by children in the reading rooms in vast num- 
bers, it is a fact not to be questioned that of a considera- 
ble part of the fiction accessible to the children in the 
library the character is absolutely unknown, so far as its 
fitness for their reading is concerned. It appears then, 
by this showing, that Boston spends annually some thirty 
thousand dollars in supplying reading matter for the pub- 
lic, a large proportion of which is demonstrably unfit for 
decent people to read, and this work of insisting at least, 
upon some pretense of judicial discrimination is deserving 
of the highest praise. 


It may be deplorably true that the art of story-telling 
is dying, and there are those who assert that the so- 
called story of modern literature is not a story at all; but 
be that as it may in regard to the literature of the period, 
it certainly is fot altogether true in regard to social life. 
The present writer is not able to vouch for the status of 
story-telling among women when they are by themselves 
and without the restraining influence of the other sex, 
but you shall rarely find a coterie of men which has not 
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its story-teller or several of them. Clergymen and 
lawyers, when they convene at their stated yearly or 
quarterly gatherings; physicians, when they meet, as 
they often do at clubs or otherwise; artists at their in- 
formal evenings in one another’s studios, enjoy many a 
hearty laugh over stories, told with admirable dramatic 
force and capital powers of mimicry. That too many of 
the stories—excepting, of course, and by courtesy, those 
current in clerical circles—are ‘“‘ off-color’? must perforce 
be admitted, but this is by no means true of all, and the 
story-teller still has a recognized seat at masculine re- 
unions everywhere. But how curiously his type varies! 
There are those who seem able to introduce a story at any 
time ; there are others for whom an.opportunity has to be 
made ; and others again who are apparently always on the 
point of telling a good story, but never succeed, and this 
applies not only to stories, but to more or less extended 
remarks of all kinds. We have in mind a genial gentle- 
man, who not infrequently “‘sets the table on a roar’’ by 
his unpremeditated comments, but who can never, save 
by the rarest chance—not even at his own table—satisfac- 
torily tell a story or discourse at all beyond the limit 
of three or four sentences. When he begins to speak, 
be his topic what it may, something is sure to happen. 
The waiters come in with a fresh course ; some one at the 
other end of the table starts a discussion which attracts 
all ears, save perhaps the unwilling ones of his immedi- 


. ate neighbors, who endeavor, with such politeness as they 


inay be able to command, to hear two things at once. If 
the occasion be a dinner party, at which ladies are present, 
the case is even worse, and he is sure to find himself des- 
perately hurrying to end what he fondly believed at the 
outset was a capital narrative—his sole auditor being the 
lady next him, who, to do her justice, really strives hard 
to keep her attention from wandering too obviously. How 
different is the fate of the born story-teller! The hum of 
conversation is general, perhaps, when he begins, but 
before he has spoken a dozen sentences every one is lis- 
tening, afraid to lose a word. How he does it is a puzzle 
to every one who has tried and failed. He waits for no 
pause in the general talk; he raises not his voice; his 
manner is unobtrusive, yet he has things all his own 
way, and delighted laughter and good humor follow his 
concluding words. Mr. Bernand, in ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” 
if we remember rightly, introduces a character who af- 
fords a parallel. The poor fellow knows a sleight-of-hand 
trick with a shilling and a glass of water, and he is always 
seeking an opportunity to perform it. Half-a-dozen times, 
in salon or dining-room, he is on the point of success, but 
the tide invariably turns at the critical moment, and leaves. 
him high and dry, with the shilling in one hand and the 
glass of water in the other. Our last glimpse of him is in 
this posture, the carriages,of the guests having been an- 
nounced while: the servant was gone to the.dining-room 
for the water. So it is with the story-teller who has not 
the true afflatus. He may as well give it up, in a social 
way, and reserve himself for state occasions, where there 
is a toast-master or a chairman to preserve order and give 
every one a chance who has been selected to furnish his 
quota for the general entertainment. Even then it a on 
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doubtful if he can really succeed in keeping the attention 
of his audience, and he will probably save himself and 


the rest of the company much discomfiture by confining 


himself to less conspicuous fields of action. 


‘Daisy MILLER” and the ‘Fair Barbarian’’ and 
**Miss Stackpole,’’ and all the rest of their American sis- 
terhood, old and young, are amply avenged at the hands 
of Miss Broughton, in the pages of her new story. So 
far as we are aware, no one has ventured to paint a vene- 
rable American gentlewoman in such colors as those in 
which the grandmother of the two Churchill girls is here 
set forth. ‘‘One knows,”’ says the dutiful Sarah, in com- 
menting on the old lady’s character, ‘“‘that if she were 
called upon for any of the sublimer virtues of life she 
would be found wanting. But, after all, the sublimer vir- 
tues are.the thousand pound notes that one seldom needs 
to change, and granny has plenty of the sixpences.” A 
good text that, by the way, for some able sermonizer to 
discuss. Then there is Miss Watson, a type of English- 
woman which we fervently hope American civilization 
may never develop. We are curious to see what our Eng- 
lish contemporaries will have to say in regard to the two 
young ladies, especially Sarah, who appears to have all the 
effrontery, coquetry, beauty and lack of good breeding 
which the critics of the American young woman have de- 
cided are her peculiar property. Will not some trans- 
atlantic cousin relieve the suspense of Miss Broughton’s 
American readers, and tell them what they are to infer 
from these strongly-drawn English characters. 


THOSE who take up the latest work of Mr. W. E. Grif- 
fis on Corea! need expect little of the enjoyment which 
was to be found in ‘*‘The Mikado’s Empire.’’ The larger 
part of the book, though of great value to the historian, 
is too hard reading ever to become very. popular, the seve- 
ral chapters on domestic and social life being the only ones 
of general interest. These, however, are sufficiently fresh 
and peculiar to excite the attention of even the most jaded 


reader, the chapter on child-life in Corea being especially, - 


charming. There are specimens also of Corean folk-lore, 
and a collection of proverbs, and a valuable one on ‘‘Shah- 
manism and Mythical Zoology.’’ So vivid are the descrip- 
tions that one finds it difficult to believe that Mr. Griffis 
has never been in Corea, and has simply used the results 
of long and patient research, his familiarityawith Japanese 
history and antiquities giving him advantages which have 
been used to the utmost. Japanese scholars, interested in 
the subject, have worked with him, furnishing many of the 
details given ; the journals of the Jesuit missionaries have 
afforded others, while maps, charts and photographs 
made by officers of the United States Navy in Corea, 
in 1871, are freely used. The record is thus, in many 
ways, a broader one than if limited to personal observa- 
tion alone, and the author has known so well what to use 
and what to reject that the book must stand as the first 
and only valuable authority on the subject treated. 

All culture in Corea is founded upon the Chinese classics, 
and a literary examination is the first condition in a civil- 
service appointment. Buddhism is the religion; but 
Chinese ethics and philosophy underlie it, Corea having 
adopted Chinese methods to the exclusion and abandon- 
ment of her own. Shahmanism, which peoples all nature 
with spiritual forms, isa more active faith than that in 
Buddhism, and the various gods of’ the hills and streams 
are worshipped in annual picnics, in some points very like 
our own camp-meetings. The King is very nearly a di- 
vinit;, and his ‘‘ person is hedged round with a divinity 
that has an antipathy to iron. This metal must never 





(1) COREA, THE HERMIT NaTION. By William Elliott Griffis. 8vo, 
pp. 462, $3.50; maps and illustrations ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


touch his august body, and rather than have an abscess 
lanced, the King Cheng-Jong, in 1800, died from the ef- 
fects of the disease. No ordinary mortal must touch 
him, and if, by accident, this is done, the individual must 
ever afterward wear a silk cord.” 

Four political parties vex the state, and every noble 
must belong to one or another. Every subject is obliged 
to have a certificate of identity. This, ‘‘ for the people, is 
a piece of branded wood; for the soldiers, of horn; for 
the literary class and government officials, of bone. Often 
the tablet is in halves, the individual having one-half and 
the government keeping its tally. The people who cannot 
read or write have their labels tied to their clothing. 
When called upon to sign important documents or bear 
witness on trial, they make a blood signature by rudely 
tracing the signs set before them in their own blood.”’ 

Corean character, on the whole, would seem to be rather 
agreeable than otherwise, for, though very dirty, addicted 
to strong drink and a great deal of it, and with far less 
cultivation than either Chinese or Japanese, they are hos- 
pitable, kindly and honest. Their greatest fault seems to 
be voracity, and the author’s description of this trait is 
very graphic : 


‘* One striking fault of the Coreans at the table is their’ vora- 
city, and to this trait of their character Japanese, French, Dutch 
and Chinese bear witness. It might be supposed that a French- 
man, who eats lightly, might make a criticism where an Eng- 
lishman would be silent; but not so. All reports concerning 
them seem to agree. In this respect there is not the least differ- 
ence between the rich and poor, noble or plebeian. To eat much 
is an honor, and the merit of a feast consists, not in the quality, 
but in the quantity of the food served. Little talking is done 
while eating, for each sentence might lose a mouthful. Hence, 
since a capacious stomach is a high accomplishment, it is the 
aim from infancy to develop a belly having all possible elasticity. 
Often mothers take their babies upon their knees, and after stuff- 
ing them with rice, like a wad in a gun, will tap them from time 
to time with the paddle of a ladle on the stomach, to see that it 
is fully spread out or rammed home, and only cease gorging 
when it is physically impossible for the child to swell up more, 
A Corean is always ready to eat; he attacks whatever he meets 
with, and rarely says ‘‘enough.’”’ Even between meals he 
will help himself to any edible that is offered. The ordinary por- 
tion of a laborer is about a quart of rice, which, when cooked, 
makes a good bulk. This, however, is no serious hindrance to 
his devouring double or treble the quantity when he can get it. 
Eating matches are common. When an ox is slaughtered, and 
the beef is served up, a heaping bow] of the steaming mess does 
not alarm any guest. Dog-meat is a common article of food, 
and the canine sirloins, served up in great trenchers, are laid be- 
fore the guests, each one having his own small table to himself. 
When fruits, such as peaches or small melons, are served, they 
are devoured without peeling. Twenty or thirty peaches are 
considered an ordinary allowance, which rapidly disappears. 
Such a prodigality in victuals is, however, not common, and for 
one feast there are many fastings. Beef is not an article of daily 
food with the peasantry. Its use is regulated by law, the butcher 
being a sort of government official; and only under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, as when a grand festival is to be held, does 
the king allow an ox tobe killed in each village. The Coreans 
are neither fastidious in their eating nor painstaking in their 
cooking. Nothing goes to waste. All is grist that comes to the 
mill in their mouths.’’ 


Corea has suddenly assumed importance from the fact, 
noted by Mr. Griffis, that she is ‘‘the pivot of the future 
history of Eastern Asia. Qn her soil will be decided the 
problem of supremacy by the jealous rivals, China, Japan 
and Russia. The sudden assumption of self-imposed tute- 
lary duties by China proves her lively interest in the little 
country, which has been called both ‘her right arm of de- 
fense ’ and ‘her gloved hand ’—the one t6 force back the 
ravenous Muscovite, the other to warn off the ambitious 
Japanese.”’ The book has thus a special interest for all 
students of the time, and deserves it, not only for its schol- 
arly qualities, but for its literary style, which is, if not 
brilliant, always clear and often excéedingly picturesque. 
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Srx different translations of Mr. Jenkins’ ‘Paladin of 
Finance’ have appeared in Russia, where the book is ex- 
ceedingly popular, and there is still a steady demand 
for it. 

AND now a “‘ Dictionary of Politicai Economy”’ is to be 
added to our various handbooks, the project originating in 
England, where it is proposed that the work shall be done 
by specialists. 


Funk & WAGNALLS are issuing a cheap edition of Canon 
Farrar’s ‘* Early Days of Christianity,’’ and Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin announce various forms, the cheapest, in 
paper covers, being only forty cents. 

Marcus Warp & Co. have sent out their usual illumi- 
nated calendars, ‘‘ Day unto Day,’’ holding a text for every 
day. The ‘Every Day Calendar’’ has quotations from 
various authors, and the Shaksperian is made up of apt 
quotations, the low price, fifty cents, making them an 
easy acquisition, while their beauty will commend them 
to every one. 


‘*Brrp Sones or NEw EnGuanp,”’ by Harriet E. Paine, 
is a set of simple and often musical little poems, many of 
them giving as correct an imitation as possible of the 
actual song-notes of the birds. Red-lined and daintily 
made up, the little book is a pleasant reminder’of New 
England summer days, and has already passed into a 
second edition. (50 cents, pp. 28; A. Williams & Co., 
Boston). : 


‘“*HARPERS’ CHRISTMAS’ is by no means worthless 
when that season has ended. On the contrary, it has an 
intrinsic value that increases in possession, and the mar- 
velous work of the engravings will gain rather than lose 
by time. Many critical people have mounted and framed 
one or another of the full-page illustrations, and the 
sheets must stand, in all points, as one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of American presswork ever given to the 
public. 


To the many who own and prize the beautiful little col- 
lection of religious poetry known as ‘‘ Quiet Hours,”’ there 
will be no need of recommending another compilation by 
the same editor, ‘‘Sunshine in the Soul,’’ second series. 
The ‘‘ Wisdom Series ’’ has been carefully edited, and each 
number is valuable, its dainty letter-press and small size 
making it easily handled by an invalid, while it can also 
find room in the pocket. (32mo, pp. 159, 50 cents ; Roberts 
Brothers,. Boston). 


MacmILLan & Co. have issued in one volume several 
of their sixpenny editions : ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,”’ 
‘‘ Wanderings in South America,” by Charles Waterton, 
and Irving’s ‘‘ Old Christmas” and ‘“‘Bracebridge Hall,”’ 
the two latter being most profusely and delightfully illus- 
trated by Randolph Caldecott. Though the varieties in 
type give a rather peculiar effect, the volume is an excel- 
lent one to own, and will be an unfailing source of enter- 
tainment as long as it holds together. (Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. RoBeRT GRantT, known to all as the very amusing 
author of ‘‘The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,’’ ‘‘Confes- 
sion of a Frivolous Girl,”’ etc., has written a tragedy, 
‘‘The Lambs,”’ in which the adventures of various young 
speculators who go into the stock market and are pain- 
fully fleeced is recorded. The tragedy, profusely illus- 
trated, is one of the daintiest pieces of book-making the 





season has given, the design on the cover being especially 
good. ($1.50, pp. 61; J. R. Osgood & Co.). 


Dr. HoLmMEs writes concerning the new Hawthorne 
romance ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’: ‘‘I feel asone might . 
have felt who had been admitted. to Rembrandt’s studio. 
I have been closeted with a magician and admitted within 
his mysterious circle.” Mr. Whittier says: ‘‘The work 
is Hawthorne’s. There can be no question about it. It is 
one of his weird, unmistakable creations—a creation not 
fully rounded, chaotic, peopled with strange shapes, like 
our planet in its first discovery. It is powerful, of course, 
and will be read with interest by his admirers on both 
sides of the water.”’ 

A 8ECOND edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Literary History 
of the Nineteenth Century”’ has been issued by Macmillan 
& Co., the first having sold immediately. Age seems to 
increase the power of this brilliant author, whose work is 
of far higher grade than even ten years ago. It has 
always been pure and fresh, but stronger qualities have 


- been added, and she bids fair to take the first place among 


literary women of to-day. With a story running in 
Blackwood’s and another in Macmillan’s Magazine, she has 
a third under way ; is writing a life of Sheridan and edit- 
ing a popular literary series. 

Ir another birthday book can be tolerated at all, it is 
certainly one made up from Mrs. Browning’s poems, and 
that Mr. R. H. Stoddard has edited it is sufficient guaran- 
tee for its excellence. He has made it not only a collec- 
tion of choice extracts, but a summary of many of her 
opinions of the persons whose births are given, several 
representative names having been selected for each day. 
A portrait is also given, and the book has an especial 
value and interest from the method of its compilation, 
which has involved far more labor than appears. (18mo, 
$1.00 ; James Miller, New York). 


THE American Canoeist, now entering upon its second 
year, appeals to a limited but very appreciative audience of 
interested subscribers, who love the open air and seek re- 
creation on inland lakes and streams, and along the sea- 
coast from Labrador to the Gulf. It is recognized as the 
official organ of the American Canoe Association, which 
includes several hundred members, and makes a special 
point of ruling out ‘‘ professionals,’’ and keeping the con- 
duct of its affairs in the hands of those who have at heart. 
the true interests of a manly, rational and health-giving 
recreation. (Published by Brentano, New York). 


A verry bright and charming story for children is 
‘When Papa Comes Home: The Story of Tip, Tap, Toe,”’ 
lately published by Macmillan &Co., with illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. Two girls and a boy own these abbre- 
viated names, which are really Theresa, Theodora and 
Tregarva. ‘‘Papa”’ is in India, and the little story opens 
with preparations for Christmas, the day itself bringing 
news that he is coming home. The daily doings of the 
children, their lessons, their squabbles, their small adven- 
tures are told in the simplest way, but the book holds so 
much innocent life and gentle feeling that any child must. 
be the better for reading it. The illustrations are far 
above the usual order. (16mo, pp. 183, $1.25). 


‘““THe PROBLEM OF THE Poor, a Record of Quiet. 
Work in Unquiet Places,’’ by Helen Campbell, is a collec- 
tion of thirteen articles contributed to Sunday Afternoon, 
and, in part, to Lippincott’s Magazine. They tell the story 
of the McAuley Mission in Five Points, New York, in a 
dramatic, vivid manner. Nothing is described, but the 
actors come forth and tell their own stories—Jerry Mc- 
Auley and his wife Maria, Max, Jack and Nan. The 
story is told in an idiom that is as real as it is picturesque. 
There is also a paper on insanity, and the methods of in- 
carcerating and treating patients; one on diet, and one 
story of a little cooking-school carried on by an old Scot- 
tish woman in her own kitchen.» As‘the preface says, our 
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poor are so fast becoming our criminal class that it is plain 
that something beyond preaching will have to bring the 
remedy, and industrial education seems to be the only 
solution left. The men and women who are half-fed will 
drink, and nono one need wonder ; and out of dirt and dis- 
order come impurity and rascality. As long as the poor 
live, sleep, work and eat under degraded, unwholesome 
conditions, so long will they be dangerous, and this little 
book has a value beyond its excellent literary character, 
as being a practical, clear-sighted putting of a terrible 
problem and its possible solution. (Cloth, 90 cts., pp. 244; 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York). 


A Goop work has been done by Rosalie Kaufman in fur- 
nishing a new volume of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History ”’’ by 
adapting and abridging from Agnes Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens 
of England.’”’ Those of us who nourished youthful 
imaginations on her lengthy volumes, will sigh over the 
loss of much picturesque detail, but this new book will be 
more frequently read. It covers the main events of the 
lives of the royal ladies down to and including Katherine 
Parr, the last Queen of Henry VIII. The spirit of the 
larger work is admirably retained, though the editor occa- 
sionally mistakes in making her style suitable for those 
too young to be interested. It is freely illustrated. (16mo, 
pp. 315, $1.25; Estes & Lauriat). 

ALPHONSE DAUDET gives an interesting account of his 
new novel, ‘‘L’Evangeliste,’’ which is to appear in the 
Paris Figaro. He writes to some friends in Vienna: ‘I 
narrate this time the story of a Danish family in Paris. 
There is in Paris, you must know, a Scandinavian colony 
which has its own churches, coffee-houses, clubs, etc. 
This is all very characteristic and has never been de- 
scribed. The heroine of my novel is Eline Ebsen. She 
is engaged to be married. Some prayer-books are sent to 
her for translation, three sous a prayer. The commission 
is given by Madame Anthemau, the wife of a very rich 
banker, who has a passion for proselytizing people. By 
degrees the young girl becomes a religious enthusiast. 
She avoids her family. The marriage project is broken 
up. One day the girl disappears, leaving only a letter for 
her mother, who, left entirely alone, a stranger in a strange 
country, applies successively to a lawyer, to the police, to 
the judge, but all in vain. The Anthemaus are too rich. 
And this every-day experience : the power of gold assumes 
in this book a cruel and, I think, awful clearness. I have 
witnessed myself this family drama; I see this mother 
every day, and shall never forget her teays. The picture 
of religious fanaticism is relieved by some interesting 
characters; as in ‘Fromont’ a good-natured humor, a 
home-like tone, pervades the whole. In this manner are 
drawn the Aussandon couple, a clergyman’s family, charm- 
ing, truly religious. I thereby avoid any aggressive 
tendency of the book. Above all, it is purely human, 
something like the cry of a despairing heart, to which I 
would impart as much genuine fervor of feeling as pos- 
sible. Should it prove a failure I’ll have myself locked 
up in a monastery of Moravian brethren.”’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


No Name Series. 


LITTLE SISTER. 
Brothers, Boston. 

THE House THAT JILL BUILT, AFTER JACK’S HAD PROVED A 
FAILURE. A Book on Home Architecture, with illustrations. By E. 
C. Gardner. 16mo, pp. 249, $1.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. 

THE OLD WATER-WHEEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Collected and Edited by James Osborne Wright. 
John Wiley & Son, New York. 

PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND : Its Romantic Scenes and Historical Asso- 
ciations ; Described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. By Frances 
Watt, M. A., and the Rev. Andrew Carter. Illustrated, 1 vol., 8vo, 
pp. 511, $3.50. John Wiley & Son,’ New York. 


HISTORY OF THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA.: From 1619 to 1880. 
Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers and as Citizens; together with a Prelimi- 


16mo, pp. 286, $1.00. « Roberts 


By John Ruskin. 
12mo, pp. 234, $1.50. 


nary Consideration of the Unity of the Human Family ; an Historical 
Sketch of Africa, and an Account of the Negro Governments of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. By George W. Williams, first colored member of 
the Ohio Legislature. In two vols, 8vo. Vol. 1, 1619 to 1800, pp. 481, 
$3.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


MAGNHILD. By Bjérnstjerne, Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse 
by Rasmus B. Anderson. Author's Edition. 16mo, pp. 223, $1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. By George Macdonald, LL.D. Tius- 
trated, 12mo, pp. 255, $1.25. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 

SOUP AND Soup MAKING. By Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. Cookery 
Manuals, No. 1. 25cts., pp. 40. Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


American Men of Letters Series. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. 


16mo, pp. 299, $1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MRS. BROWNING’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 
$1.00. James Miller, New York. 

WHEN Papa CoMES HOME. The Story of Tip, Tap, Toe. By the 
Author of ‘‘When I Wasa Little Girl.*’ Illustrations by W. J. Hen- 
nessy. 16mo, pp. 183, $1.25. Macmillan & Co., New York, 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Abridged and Adapted from Strickland’s 
Queens of England. By Rosalie Kaufman. Young Folks’ History 
Series. Fully illustrated, 16mo, pp. 443, $1.50. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. 

HERBERT SPENCER ON THE AMERICANS; And the Americans on 
Herbert Spencer, being a Full Report of His Interview, etc. Paper, 
10 cts. D. Appleton & Co. 

Boys IN THE MOUNTAINS AND ON THE PLAINS; or, The Western 
Adventures of Tom Smart, Bob Edge and Peter Small. By William H. 
Rideing. With numerous illustrations. Square 16mo, pp. 345, $1.75. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD : Their History and Structure. By 


A. J. H. Duganne. 8vo, pp. 381, $2.50. James S. Burnton, New 
York, 


THE DRAMA. 


THE composer Verdi purposes founding an hospital for the re- 
lief of the suffering poor in his native province of Parma, Italy. 


Miss Fanny DAVENPORT will tour the United States during 
next season, opening at the Grand Opera House, New York, in 
September. She will pass the winter and spring in Italy. 


Mme. Mopseska played the title-réle of Sardou’s “ Odette ” 
for the first time in this country at Booth’s Theatre on January 
1st. The version of the play used follows more closgly the origi- 
nal than the adaptation made by Mr. Augustin Daly, which has 
been produced successfully in the principal cities. Mme. Mod- 
jeska achieved great reputation and won the highest praise in 
London during a three months’ run of ‘‘ Odette,’’ about a year 
ago. 

Miss Apa Dyas has been successful thus far in her “‘ starring” 
tour. Mr. Barton Hill is her principal support, and her reper- 
tory embraces ‘‘ London -Assurance,” ‘‘ An Unequal Match ” 
and ‘‘ Caste.’? The lady has been forced to do some very rapid 
traveling. She closed an engagement on a Saturday night 
in Brooklyn and on Monday opened in St. Louis. On Janu- 
ary 29 she appears at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 
Miss Dyas has been engaged for ‘‘ leading business”’ for next 
season by the Madison Square Theatre. 


Tue Metropolitan Concert Hall, erected in New York, on 
Broadway, corner of Forty-first street, three years ago, not 
proving remunerative, the interior was altered slightly, a tem- 
porary stage erected for the production of light opera, and its 
name changed to the Alcazar. This did not bring success, 
either. It is now being re-altered into a regular theatre, and 
Mr. Emmet, in “ Fritz,” will be the first attraction presented. 
It will be known as the Cosmopolitan Theatre, and will be under 
the management of Mr. 8. M. Hickey. 


Mr. Henry E. AsBey, the leading, as well as the most suc- 
cessful American theatrical manager, is now in addition an 
operatic impressario of the first rank, having secured the man- 
agement of the inauguration and first seasor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. He.announces that the opening will 
take place in October, and that Mme. Nilsson and Signors Cam- 
panini and Del Puente are the shining lights already secured. 
Mr. Abbey will pass several months of this year in Europe se- 
curing artists and attractions, both operatic and theatrical. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR—IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





THE Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, is the oldest theatre 
in the United States, having been built in 1808. Of late years it 
has been somewhat outranked by newer and more elegant 
houses. Messrs. Hall and Fleishman, who have but lately as- 
sumed the reins of management, have determined to reverse 
this order, and intend to restore the Walnut to a leading place 
among the theatres of the country. Mr. Charles Wyndham and 
company will make their initial bow in the Quaker City at this 
house in February, and the comedies of ‘‘ Fourteen Days’’ and 
‘¢ Brighton ”’ will be elaborately staged. 


Mr. Jonn Howson, whose ‘‘ De Merrimac ”’ in ‘‘ Olivette’’ 
made him very widely and favorably known, possesses in a high 
degree the rare ability of absolutely sinking his own identity in 
his impersonations. He set the town talking about his: lifelike 
portrait of the Rev. De Witt Talmage, whose appearance and 
personal characteristics he copied as the minister in the ‘‘ Sor- 
cerer ’’ during the long run of the operetta at the Bijou Opera 
House, New York. -In Messrs. Stephens and Solomon’s “‘ Vir- 
ginia’’ he is cast for ‘‘ Mephisto,’ and will make up exactly 
like Hermann, the conjurer. Mr. Howson adds to his merits as 
an actor a strong talent with the brush, and is an art critic of no 
mean order. His apartments are adorned with chef d’euvres of 
chisel and palette. ; 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. ] 


December 26.—Arabi Bey, the already half-forgotten 
Egyptian rebel, left Cairo with his companions in exile for 
Ceylon, whence they are to be life-long prisoners.——Another 
large fire in London, W. Whiteley’s furniture store. Twenty- 
five engines were called out.——The Southern Hotel ard a 
number of business structures were burned in Prescott, Ark. 
Loss, $50,000. . . Dec. 27.—The Pope accepts the proposition 
of Great Britain to maintain a diplomatic representative at the 
Vote, 39 


Vatican.—tThe Senate passed the Civil Rights bill. 
to 5.——An inter-tribal war has broken out among the Creeks 
in Indian Territory. United States troops are disarming the 
contestants. General Estanislas Canedo has been appointed 
by the Mexican President Plenipotentiary to negotiate, in combi- 
nation with Mr. Romero, a commercial treaty with the United 
States.——The main building of the Somerset Fibre Company, 


at Fairfield, Maine, was burned. Loss, $55,000. . . Dec. 28.— 
The jewelry factory in North Attleboro, Mass., occupied by G. 
Whitney & Co. and others, was burned with its contents. The 
loss is estimated at $105,000. . . Dec. 29.—The Senate passed a 
bill appropriating $10,000 for a monument to Baron De Kalb at 
Annapolis.——Senator Logan made a long speech against the 
Fitz-John Porter bill.——Both Houses of the French Chambers 
of Deputies adjourned.——Disastrous floods on the Rhine. Some 
fifty lives have been lost.——Byrne & Smith’s bleachery, at Lodi, 
N. J., was burned. The loss is estimated at $200,000, and two 
hundred hands are thrown out of employment. . . Dec. 30.— 
Count Wimpffen, the Austrian Ambassador resident in Paris, 
committed suicide, the alleged cause being annoyances connected 
with his official position and the details of furnishing his new 
house.——The President moved into the Executive Mansion from 
the Soldiers’ Home, where he has resided this winter. .. . 
Jan. 1.—Governor Cleveland, of New York, was installed at the 
State Capital, Albany.——An earthquake shock was felt in 
Nova Scotia and Maine-——Mr. Léon Gambetta, the distin- 
guished Freneh political leader, died in Paris, after an illness of 
several weeks.——Elisha H. Allen, the Hawaiian Minister, died 
suddenly while attending the President’s New Year Reception, 
in Washington. He was a native of Massachusetts, and in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age.——William Baldwin, Chief Com- 
missioner of Highways, Philadelphia, died suddenly from heart 
disease. . . Jan. 2.—In the Senate General Logan continued 
his speech against the Fitz-John Porter bill.—An incendiary 
fire in Pine Bluff, Ark., destroyed a brick block occupied by 
dealers in furniture and plantation supplies. Several adjoining 
stores were also burned. The loss is estimated at $125,000.—— 
Rev. Charles Porterfield Krauth, D. D., Vice Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in that institution, and Norton Provessor of Dog- 
matic Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, died in his fifty-ninth year. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


At the Fair. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA IN ONE ACT. 
Written by Composed by 
W. 8. GILBERT. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


SCENE: A Large Hall. 
A Chorus of Wheedling Maidens. A Chorus of Wheedled Visitore. 


CHoRvus OF WHEEDLING MAIDENS. 
Busily hither and there we fly, 
With smiling lip and watchful eye ; 
We wheedle in the name of charity, 
Sweet charity, sweet charity ; 
We wheedle in the name of charity. 


Cuorvs OF VISITORS. 
We enter with misgivings fearful, 
Weak of knee and slightly tearful ; 
For a band arrayed to plunder, 
Strain our pocketbooks asunder, 
Put our cash, a captive, under 
Its high French, French heel, 
Meets us face to face 
As we near this place. 
SoLo: First Maiden (presiding at a stand). 
Here’s a raffle, 
We are careful 
That the book of names is ne’er full; 
Always place for 
In the race for 
‘Prizes which this raffle pays for. 
People’s money, 
That’s the honey 
That we gather. Ain’t it funny? 
CuHorus OF VISITORS (with a forced smile). 
Awful jolly. 
What beastly folly 
To be robbed by Maud or Molly. 


DuEt : Second Maiden (presiding at another stand). 
Cedars of Lebanon, 
From City of Solomon, 
Made into tables for parlors. 
Third Maiden (at another table). 
Rocks from Mount Ararat, 
To be disposed of at 
Anything over ten dollars. 
QuINTETTE : Fourth Maiden. 
To beautiful tidies 
Devoted this side is. 
Fifth Maiden. 
In these little bowers 
Are sold dainty flowers. 
Sixth Maiden. 
If here you walk in 
You can fish with a pin. 
Seventh Maiden. 
Here are letters for all, 
Old and young, great and small. 
Eighth Maiden. 
At a dollar a plate 
Cream will cool your palate. 


BauuaD : First Maiden. 
He buys. My laughing eyes must brighten, 
The joy must be reflected in my face, 
The load upon my breast doth lighten, 
The load within my pocket doth increase. 
The vacant spot will tell the story 
To every other girl who hies 
Unto my stand. ' Mine is the glory ; 
My cup is full. He buys. 


About as much as it was 


(Aside) 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 








Crorvus oF MEN (faintly). 
Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo- 
lay. 
é InvocaTIon : Tutti. 
Hail Charity ! Sweet goddess, thou 
To whom the suffering soul appealeth ; 
Thou causeth Selfishness to bow, 
And in each heart some good revealeth, 
CHorvus OF MAIDENs. 
Come buy of us, brothers, 
Come fathers, come mothers ; 
Come dancing a measure, 
Expressing a pleasure 
That you’re at the fair to-night, to-night, 
That you’re at the fair to-night. 
ENSEMBLE. 
1st Maiden. 
Here is a beautiful basket. 
2d Maiden. 
Buy, oh! please buy this sweet vase. 
38d Maiden. 
Look at this jewelry casket. 
4th Maiden. 
Gaze at this stand for cigars. 
5th Maiden. 
I know for this cushion you ’re dying. 
6th Maiden. 
You’ll buy this for Charity’s sake. 
7th Maiden. 
You want this, I know by your sighing. 








A SPECIAL PARTNER. 


Householder—** Want to clean the snow off, hey? Where’s your broom 


and shovel ?’’ 
Contractor—* Goin’ to borrer your’n!”’ 
job too,) 


(And he gets them and the 


8th Maiden. 
Oh, please take a chance in this cake ! 
CHorvs OF VISITORS. 
Plague take you. Your brothers, 
You fathers, your mothers, 
Express their displeasure 





My anxious heart goes pit-a-pat, 
My parchéd throat is dry with sobbing, 
While he looks this way and then that. 
My fate is sealed. My pulses madly 
Beat a funeral dirge, for I 
Am left. He gazés toward me sadly, 
And then—he passes by. “ 
FINALE: Chorus of Wheedling Maidens. 
The things that you will buy of us are singularly reason- 
able. 


CHorvs OF VISITORS (jocosely). 
Oh, my! you’re telling us a joke. 
Cuorus OF MAIDENS (beseechingly). 
Here’s seal-skin sacques and fur-lined cloaks and other 
things quite seasonable. 
Cuorvs OF VISITORS (mockingly). 


Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo-lay. 
CHorvus OF MAIDENS (archly). 
You darling men, so kind. But then we ought not speak 
like that to you, 
For if we should we know it would immediately scatter 
you; 
That would, of course, be your resource, if we began to 
flatter you. 
Cuorus OF MEN (laughingly). 
Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo-loo-ral. Too-roo-lay. 
Corvus OF MAIDENS (resolutely). 
Our blandishments and compliments, which certainly 
must frighten you, 

We'll quickly stop, and to our shops and stands, with 
wiles we ’ll tighten you, 

And of untold sums, bills and gold, we-’ll in a twinkling 
lighten you. 


; In terms without measure 
That they ’re at the fair to-night, to-night, 
That they ’re at the fair to-night. 
ENSEMBLE, 

Chorus of Maidens. Chorus of Visitors. 
Come, buy of us, brothers, Plaguetake you, your brothers, 
Come, fathers, etc. You fathers, etc. 

First Maiden. Busily hither and there we fly, 

With smiling lip and watchful eye; 

We wheedle in the name of charity. 
Chorus of Maidens. Sweet charity, sweet charity, 

We whecdle in the name of charity. 

Chorus of Visitors. Sadder and wiser homeward we hie, 
Ruined in the name of charity. 
Sweet charity, sweet charity, 
Ruined in the name of charity. 


ENSEMBLE. 
Chorus of Maidens. Chorus of Visitors. 


Busily hither and there we Sadder and wiser we home- 7 


fly, ward hie, 
With smiling lip, etc. Pockets and pocket-books, 
etc. 
Curtain. 
H, C, FaAuLKNER. 


A Winter Landscape. 


Dark are the fir trees on the mountain side ; 
Above them soars the granite gray 4nd hoary, 
And there the lettered legends still abide 
Which greet the summer tourist in his glory. 
‘*Use Jones’s Tonic !’’ thus the record points— 
‘*Use Jones’s Tonic! It is good for joints.” 
: 8. 0. 1 





Pockets and pocket-books all empty— 





ERRATA—No. 52 


Page 165, first column, sixth and tenth lines: Instead of 
1877 read 1787. 























